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REVIEU OF THE WEEK. 
One of the worst results of the recent 
campaign is the aiienation it has produced 
between alarge number of zealous reformers 
andthe rank and file of the Republican 


party. In this State and city this ca- 
lamity was averted by the good 
sense of the Independents. As a con- 


sequence, the prospect of a wise di- 
rection of the party’s policy never was 
brighter; and the election of Mr. DECHERT 
rather than Mr. Ripeway to the City Com- 
missionership was a wise reminder that Re- 
publicans have not forgotten the art of 
scratching. Butin other States many who 
might have exerted a good influence on local 
politics find themselves hopelessly outside 
the only party from which reform can be ex- 
pected. As a consequence not only willnew 
gains be made, but there will bea loss of 
points already won. Boston has a 
Democratic Mayor, who was elected 
largely by Republican votes, and who has 
given the city as impartial a government as 
the Democratic Aldermen would permit. 
But many Republicans are not in the temper 
to help in re-electing him. They have broken 
with those at whose advice they took him up 
a year ago, and they will give him only a 
discouraged and half-hearted snpport. This 
we regret, but we do not find it unnatural. 


Poor monopoly-ridden Philadelphia still 
pays six cents for a ride in a street car, 
while in every other city throughout the 
country the fare is five cents. Horses are 
cheaper than when the six-cent fare was 
adopted, and are soon to be superseded by 
the still cheaper force of steam traction. 
Hay and other running expenses are low. 
Conductors and drivers are paid mean sala- 
ries and are worked like slaves. The obli- 
gation to care for the street from curbstone 
to curbstone is ignored. But the six-cent 
fare goes on forever. 

The poor plea that an additional half fare 
bought an exchange on a cross line has dis- 
appeared. Even on lines owned by thesame 
companies exchanges are refused, and the 
last penny is exacted. This is going to bea 
winter in which pennies’ will not 
be plenty, nor the temper of _ the 
people good. If neither of the old parties 
will take up this question in good earnest 
there is a fine opening for an Anti- Monopoly 
party in Philadelphia. Or will the Demo- 
crats have the wit to take advantage of Re- 
publican supineness ? 





THE announcement by the Geograpical 
Society of Quebec that a great lake has been 
discovered in Canada, between Hudson’s 
Bay and Labrador, equal in size to Lake 
Superior, draws out remark on all sides. 





Col. Joun A. Happock, of this city, in a 
letter to the New York Swn, says that in 
1859 he spent the summer on the Labrador 
coast, and made inquiries everywhere of the 
Esquimaux and other residents concerning 
the geography of the interior country. The 
Esquimaux, however, knew little or nothing, 
as they leave the coast very seldom, and do 
not go faraway at anytime. But at the 
rooms of the Jersey Fishing Company, at 
Fortean Bay, says Colonel HADDOCK, 

‘“* * * JT came across an Englishman who had 
been in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Moose Factory, at the southern extrem- 
ity of Hudson’s Bay, and in the edge of Rupert’s 
Land. He frequently declared to me that to the 
eastward of Hudson’s Bay, toward Labrador, 
there was a lake larger than Ontario and Erie 
combined. surroundei by arable land, and well 
timbered for so high a latitude. He did not pre- 
tend to have seen the lake, but derived his infor- 
mation from Indians—not Esquimaux— who 
brought their furs to Moose Factory to trade for 
food and clothing.” 

THE proposal to elect Mr. BLAINE to the 
United States Senate from Pennsylvania 
causes a great deal of talk in all directions, 
and seems to be especially unpleasing ‘to 
those who consider that the Legislature’s 
choice has already been decreed. But there 
is no likelihood that Mr. BLAINE would en- 
tertain the idea; he certainly would not un- 
less it were made him by the practically 
unanimous voice of the Republicans in the 
Legislature. 


THE great noise made over the candi- 
dacy of CALVIN WELLS as one of the Repub- 
iican Electors in this State, had the effect of 
making his majority a little under 80,000, in- 
stead of being something over that. He ran 
behind the highest Elector. it seems, about 


2735 votes in a poll of 900,000. As 
the State of Pennsylvania is filled 
with working men, who, as the vote 
for President showed, appreciate their 


position, and understand their interests, it is 
plain that no good cause of spiting CALVIN 
WELLS was made apparent to them by the 
racket already alluded to. They evidently 
regarded it as hollow and causeless, and 
voted for or against Mr. WELLS on other 
grounds, just as they would have done. Mr. 
WELLS is known in Pittsburg as a practical 
business-man, alarge employer of labor, and 
a man who deals fairly andjustly. It seems 
that this repute sustained him generally 
throughout the State. 


CONGRESS will assemble again on Monday 
of next week, and the session, though it is 
the ‘‘short’’ one and terminates on the 4th 
of March, will be interesting. No work of 
value is likely to be accomplished, since the 
difficulty of getting the two Houses to agree 





will now be greater than ever. But we shall 
see whether the Free Trade schemers are 
encouraged to make new attempts at reduc- 
ing the tariff, or are impressed with the ne- 
cessity of greater caution in their proceed- 
ings. Weshall see whether Mr. RANDALL 
still waves his quasi Protection banner, or 
has laid it away. Weshall see the various 
moves and counter moves, intrigues and 
counter intrigues, of the people who want 
to make up the new Cabinet and get 
into office under it. We shall see, in 
the House, all legislation devised, forwarded 
or retarded, with entire reference to the in- 
terests of the coming administration. The 
Bankruptcy Dill, for instance, could not 
pass now, whatever its merits, because the 
appointment of a handful of officials under 
its provisions might come under the hand of 
President ARTHUR. 

The coming session, therefore, will be no- 
table for what it does not do, and for the 
evidences it will afford as to the political ob- 
jects of the leaders of the new administra- 
tion. It will simply be a few weeks of 
scheming, manceuvering and clashing, the 
inevitable consequence of the ‘‘change’’ 
brought about by Dr. BuRCHARD and an 
afternoon rain storm. 

WE think it most unfortunate that the Su- 
preme Court has not seen its way to recog- 
nize the citizenship of such Indians as choose 
to abandon the tribal system and cast their 
lot with the white man. It is true that our 
constant recognition of the Indian tribes as 
alien communities retaining rights of sover- 
eignty stands in the way of this recognition. 
But Congress should take any steps that 
may be needed to facilitate the naturaliza- 
tion of the red men. So long as they retain 
tribal relations and tribal communism they 
should not be made voters. It is impossible 
for persons who are living in that condition 
to exercise the independence of judgment 
which the right of suffrage implies. The 
tribes would vote solidly for whatever the 
chiefs proposed or tribal opinion approved. 
But the offer of naturalization would dis- 
solve tribal relations, and thus would effect 
an emancipation which the Indian greatly 
needs. 





THE irrepressible question of woman’s 
admission to our higher institutions of learn- 
ing hascome up at Cleveland. The Trus- 
tees of Adalbert College, formerly Western 
Reserve College, have voted to open its 
classes to women equally with men. There- 
upon a number of the students already in 
attendance withdrew. We hope that when 
these lads go home their mothers will lay 
them across their knees and try whether 
the slipper has lost its efficacy with them. 
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Mr. Curtis expresses the hope that Mr. 
CLEVELAND will make no change in the 
holders of non-political offices. The Tribune 
thinks this furnishes him with an excuse for 
getting rid of all Republicans, and that 
nothing will be necessary for him but to de- 
scribe the victims as ‘political officials.” 
Thisis unjust to Mr. Curtis. The advo- 
cates of civil service reform always have 
drawn a llne of distinction between the 
great body of offices as non-political and the 
small number which are of political import- 
ance. The latter include Cabinet places, 
collectorships, embassies and the like. Toa 
change in the occupancy of these nobody 
can object. 


Happy isthe city that in hard winters, 
like that now coming, can open great public 
works for the relief of the labor market. To 
be able to do that it must have a small debt 
or none, and must have a rate of taxation so 
moderate as to admit of a small advance. 
It would get labor cheaper this winter than 
for years to come, and it might effect such 
improvements as would more than pay for 
themselves in the next decade. 

Providence seems to be in this position. It 
is talking of a newsystem of drainage, of 
new facilities for commercial access to its 
wharves and railroads. We hearof nosuch 
proposals in Philadelphia, although the whole 
city needs repaving, and much else should 
be undertaken to keep Philadelphia in its 
relative place among American cities. 


Dr. Mayo, the agent of the PEABODY 
Fund, says there is a gratifying growth of 
popular education at the South, but that the 
people of that section are too poor to do all 
that needs to be done. Yet their 1epresen- 
tatives at Washington would not pass the 
Buarr bill to distribute a part of the na- 
tional surplus for the extirpation of illiter- 
acy. The Southern politicians seem to be 
much behind the Southern people in their 
desire to see common schools increased in 
number and in efficiency. 

We observe that a joint resolution has 
been introduced into the Vermont Legisla- 
ture asking the distribution of the whole 
surplus among the States for the purpose of 
education. This is defective only in limiting 
the object of distribution too much. The 
payment of debt and the creation of roads 
are objects equally worthy of national as- 
sistance. 


A good deal is said about the prohibition 
movement in the South, and it certainly is 
quite remarkable. But it is to be observed, 
for one thing, that the States in which it is 
strong do not give many votes to Sr. 
JOHN. Thus, in North Carolina he has al- 
together only 448 out of a total of 268,000, 
while in Georgia he has but 184 votes out of a 
total of 142,000. 

The temperance agitation in the South is, 
in fact, very far out of line with that which 
has been promoted in the North by the re- 
cent supporters of Mr. St. Joun. The lat- 
ter had no case, and no semblance of a case, 
when they set up a Prohibition candidate for 
President, except upon the theory that there 
should be a demand made for such an amend- 
ment to the national constitution as would 





make the liquor subject a proper part of the 
legislation of Congress. As it now stands, 
the States have control, and they only, and 
in the South the old views of State sover- 
eignty would naturally maintain this system. 
It is not desired there to take any functions 
away from the States for the purpose of in- 
creasing the national authority. 

But many Southern people feel strongly in 
favor of prohibiting the use of liquor by 
legislation. They are chiefly of two classes: 
First, sincere temperance people, including 
many members of the Methodist and other 
churches, whose preachers particularly con- 
demn the use of liquor; and, second, planters 
and employers of labor, who, if they care 
for liquor themselves, can easily have a pri- 
vate stock, and who desire to put down the 
groggeries and low taverns where their work- 
ing people congregate to drink and become 
demoralized. These two classes united are 
very powerful in many States of the South, 
and their joint action has had the effect of 
carrying prohibition under local option laws 
over a great part of that section. But they 
voted for CLEVELAND,and not for St. JoHN. 


A SAINT has been convicted of polygamy 
in Utah, but the people of that Territory 
are happy inspite of this. They are sure 
that Mr. CLEVELAND will find some way of 
stopping the ‘‘persecution”’ of their ‘‘ pecu- 
liar institutions.” 


Mr. G. P. LATHROP has a very ill-tem- 
pered letter in The Century for December 
on the subject of international copyright. 
He writes as the representative of the 
League established to secure this reform, 
but he does the cause a great deal more harm 
than good. He finds the opposition to the 
DoRSHEIMER Dill especially contemptible, 
because it is chiefly from Philadelphia, as 
though it were a gross impertinence to cen- 
sure a proposal which New York and Boston 
have condescended to approve. If Mr. 
LATHROP and his friends were men of prac- 
tical good sense, they would discover that a 
measure which is to pass Congress must suit 
the Protectionists of this city as well as the 
Free Traders of New York and Boston. 
They also would see that a needless collision 
with any economic sentiment isa piece of 
pure folly on the part of the League. Inter- 
national copyright can be secured on terms 
to which neither Free Traders nor Protec- 
tionists can object; but it cannot be secured 
in the face of such opposition as the Pro- 
tectionists can offer in Congress. Not once 
in the letter does Mr. LATHROP condescend 
to imply that the Philadelphians who oppose 
the bill have any sentiment of right on 
which to base their opposition. We give 
him and his friends notice that the books 
which are to enjoy American copyright must 
be ‘‘set up”? at an American “ case,’ as 
well as printed on an American press. It is 
not our intention to hand over the business 
of type-setting for American readers to the 
“sweating shops’”’ of London. 


Mr. CLEVELAND bids the Southern freed- 
man not to be afraid of him. But the freed- 
man is right to be afraid of Mr. CLEVELAND. 
As President he will place the whole politi- 
cal and governmental machinery of the 





South in the hands, not of Northern Demo- 
crats like himself, but of Southern Democrats, 
who think emancipation was robbery, and 
that the black man’s pretence to have 
an opinion in politics is sheer impudence. 
The freedman knows that the Republi- 
cans in national office inthe South were his 
last bulwark. Under the absurd restrictions 
laid by the constitution on the national gov- 
ernment they could not do much for him, but 
their little was of use. Now they are to go, 
and the shot-gun and tissue-ballot partisans 
will take their place. No wonder he is 
afraid. 


TuHat the time has come when Dakota 
should be admitted into the Union as aState 
is very evident. That the partisanship of one 
branch of Congress may refuse their rights 
to the people of that populous and growing 
Territory is another matter. The increase 
in the number of inhabitants, as shown by 
the recent election, isenormous. The total 
vote is about 84,000,indicating that the popu- 
lation—estimating one voter in each group 
of five persons—is about 420,000. Two years 
ago the vote was 47,185, indicat ng 236,000 
people, so that the growth in that period has 
been 184,000. . 

Amongst all the Territories none now have 
as good a claim to become a State as Dakota. 
Its continued development is certain, and its 
population will continue to increase, as new 
farms are made out of the now un- 
occupied lands belonging to the na- 
tional domain and the railroad grants. 
It has been the _ practice to admit 
new States with very much less population 
than Dakota now possesses. When Arkan- 
sas came in, in 1836, it had not over 75,000; 
California, at her admission in 1850, had less 
than 100,000; Florida, admitted in 1845, had 
perhaps 70,000; even Kansas, over whose ad- 
mission so much controversy had occurred, 
showed, in 1860, but 107,206 people, and had 
not greatly increased by the next January, 
when she became a State. Minnesota, when 
she came in, in 1868, had probably not over 
150,000, as the census of 1860 showed but 
172,023. Nebraska’s population in 1867 was 
under 100,000, yet she was admitted. Ne- 
vada’s case, so often cited, is of course much 
worse: the total population, by the census of 
1880, was but 62,226. Oregon came in, in 
1859, with less than 50,000. 

The people of Dakota, entitled to their full 
rights of citizenship in the national organi- 
zation, should make themselves heard, and 
doubtless willdo so. Then we shall see 
what sort of unreasonable objection can be 
made to their admission. 


THE speech made by Mr. BLAINE at 
Augusta last week, and on which we have 
commented elsewhere, has called out a gen- 
eral expression of approval from the organs 
of the Republican party. It expresses with 
exactness the present mood of the majority 
of the American people. The ex-Republi- 
can and Democratic organs speak with their 
usual contempt for its author and for the 
discussion he revives. They speakof ‘‘wav- 
ing the bloody shirt,’’ but so long as “the 
blood on the shirt is real blood,” (in the 
words ef the late Senator ANTHONY) it will 
be quite appropriate to keep it before the 
country, 
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We venture the prediction that the elec- 
tion will be found to have forced on the 
party a new departure, and not at all in the 
direction our Independent friends have an- 
ticipated. So long as the solidification of the 
South affected local questions only or gave 
the Democrats a majority in the House of 
Representatives only there was a disposition 
on the part of Republicans to ignore the 
methods by which the South was kept 
under Democratic control. Now that 
it has given the Chief Magistracy to that 
party, and has endangered the results of the 
revolution of the decade before last, by put- 
ting the Supreme Bench within Democratic 
reach, the time for indifference is over. Our 
politics rise from lesser questions of adminis- 
trative reform and the like, to the larger 
issues on which Republicanism rests. The 
issue of national authority vs. State rights 
will come once more to the front, as 
soon as the Democracy is well in 
the saddle. And the Republicans will 
discover that their fortunes are bound up 
with those of the freedman, for whose sake 
the party was formed thirty years ago. They 
will be forced to take up his cause and vin- 
dicate his right to manhood, citizenship and 
equality before the law, as no other course 
will suffice to prevent the conquest of the 
Union by the new Southern Confederacy, of 
which New York city is a working member. 





TuHatT Mr. BLAINE is not alone among the 
leaders of the party is shown by the speech 
of Senator HoAR last Saturday. He depre- 
cated the notion that he was hostile to the 
South. He showed from the record that he 
and other New England representatives had 
given their support to every reasonable 
measure for the benefit of the Southern 
States. He claimed that he prevented the 
rejection of Captain Eap’s scheme for keep- 
ing the mouth of the Mississippi clear 
for navigation. He said: ‘‘The people of 
the Northern States and of New England 
who agree in politics with you and me; have 
contributed more for the educational, chari- 
table and other institutions of the South 
than all the white Democrats south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line.’’ But he said also: 


We have now a battle between fundamental 
principles differing as widely as any two forms in 
civilization. They have ditfered since 1801 when 
the South turned JOHN ADAMS from power. One 
of these principles must perish, or the republic 
itself cannot endure. The one isthe doctrine of 
an aristocracy composed of a few white Demo- 
crats of the old slaveholding class at the South, 
who have, by such methods as you are familiar 
with, overcome the opposition of the 
majority in that section. They undertook 
to gain national power by an_ alliance 
with the Democrats of the North, to whom 
they offer the offices and spoils, but no participa- 
tion in the substance of political power. On the 
other hand, is the principal of universal suffrage, 
which holds that every soul made by the Creator 
is equal in its title toits share in governing the 
nation. That is the doctrine which founded New 
England; it is the faith which built the institu- 
tions of the great free North, and which fought 
forthe abolishing of slavery; which paid the 
debt, and which to-day, with the exception of 
three or four States, is a majority in the North. 

The men who hold this faith are friends of the 
South, and not men who would pat her on the 
back and encourage her in crime and wrong- 
doing and barbarism, and who undertake to keep 





her in the paths of a worn out and decaying 
cause. 

My friends, our Southern policy is very simple. 
We propose to resist murder and fraud, the 
trampling of votes in the dust and the overthrow 
of the ballot. just as we should if these things 
were done in Massachusetts. Our citizenship and 
our love of country know no State lines. 

These statements of policy are heavily re- 
inforced by the returns of the vote for the 
President in the Southern States. Wherever 
there was a fair and full vote either North 
or South, there were about 30,000 votes, in 
any but very small States, to each Elector 
chosen. In the five Southern States in 
which there is a Republican majority, 
the vote stood from 12,000 to 15,000 
to each Elector. The total vote in 
these States was less than half the num 
ber of adult males reported by the census. 
To what can this result be attributed if not 
to the terrorism and the fraud which the 
Charleston News and Courier announced as 
part of the Democratic programme, which 
the Democrats of South Carolina in 1880 ex- 
plained and defended to Sir GEORGE CAmMpP- 
BELL, and which found its frank expression 
in the evidence taken by the Senate com- 
mittee in the Copiah county case? 

In Georgia there were 321,438 qualified 
voters in 1880, according tothe census. In 
1884 142,843 votes are cast for the President. 





Mr. GARFIELD said in his inaugural: 

To violate the freedom and sanctity of the suf- 
frage is more than an evil; it is a crime, and if 
persisted in it will destroy the government itself, 
Suicide is nota remedy. Ifin other nations it is 
high treason to compass the death of the King, it 
should be counted no less a crime here to strangle 
our sovereign power and stifle its voice. It is 
said that unsettled questions have no pity for the 
repose of nations. It should be said with the ut- 
most emphasis that the question of the suffrage 
will never give repose to the States of the nation 
until each, within its own jurisdiction, makes and 
keeps the ballot free and pure by the strong sanc- 
tion of the law. 








THE compromise between Mr. GLap- 
STONE and the 7%mes as to the Suffrage and 
Redistribution bills, as we predicted when it 
was first hinted some months ago, has 
proved extremely disheartening to the Lib- 
erals. The agitation against the House of 
Lords for rejecting the former has been 
widespread and vigorous. The party has 
been worked up to the point of determina- 
tion to force the Lords to an unconditional 
surrender, or to alter the constitution of the 
upper House. But at no time hasthe Prime 
Minister given hissanction to the proposals of 
the extremists in his own party. At no time 
has he been in the leadership of its moving 
elements. And now he has inflicted upon 
them a collapse of energy and enthusiasm, 
which men resent more than adefeat. As 
aconsequence Mr. GLADSTONE’S control of 
his party never was in greater peril than it 
now is. There is danger that Mr. CHAm- 
BERLAIN and the fighting leaders may super- 
sede him, or at least may grow so powerful 
as to prevent him from exercising the real 
direction of the Liberal forces. The Tories, 
who hate Mr. GLADSTONE as a deserter, 
sometimes speak of his death as likely to 
restore peace and calm to English politics. 
Exactly the opposite of this is what they 
may expect from that event. The Liberals 





are the majority of the English people, 
and after Mr. GLADSTONE they will have 
leaders who will be Radical on both sides 
of their heads, while Mr. GLADSTONE is still 
a Conservative on one side. 

THE English Tories make a great deal of 
the provisions contained in our national and 
State constitutions to prevent the sudden 
and hasty adoption of amendments. They 
think these justify them in their resistance 
to the extension of the right of suffrage to 
millions of farm laborers, as proposed by 
Mr. GLADSTONE. But the extension of suf- 
frage by removing all property qualifications 
was effected without any amendment of the 
national and State constitutions. In 1789 
the ownership of real estate was a pre-requi- 
site to the suffrage in all parts of the coun- 
try. For haif a century past universal suf- 
frage has existed in every State except Rhode 
{sland. The change was effected simply by 
altering the laws of the several States in the 
ordinary and quickest way. 

JAMAICA seems inclined to take England’s 
hint that annexation to Canada would se- 
cure her a market for her sugar, as good as 
she would get through reciprocity with 
America. But the smaller island of Domin- 
ica does not agree to this. Its Legislature 
has adopted a resolution declaring that noth- 
ing less than annexation to the United 
States will serve the need, and has memo- 
rialized the home government to effect the 
cessation. But we have no desire to extend 
our frontier after a fashion which would 
multiply our responsibilities in case of a 
war with a power which had a navy. 


If Is GOOD NEWS that France has aban- 
doned her demand for an indemnity from 
China, and is ready to make peace on the 
terms agreed to after the French conquest of 
Tonquin. M. FERRY seems to have meant 
to make that conquest popular by exacting 
asum which would have made it inexpen- 
sive. As his attempt todo so only plunged 
France into fresh expense, he has thought 
best to desist. In the meantime nobody in 
Paris can ascertain how much France is out 
of pocket for glory this time. The French 
budget will not bear much addition to the 
the wrong side of the account. 





OF all the humbugs of our time, none has 
been more impudent and irrational than the 
Esoteric Buddhism of Madame BLAVATZKY 
and Colonel OLcotrT. Not even the KEELY 
motor has surpassed these two worthies in 
unevidenced claims on public credulity. It 
now appears that the wonders they talked 
so much of were perpetrated by a couple of 
French sharpers, by means of the vulgarest 
machinery. The wise men from the 
Thibetan Himalayas were manufactured 
out of bladders and strings. The cabinet in 
which letters were placed and answers re- 
ceived from half round the world was a trick. 
And they say that Madame BLAVATZKY her- 
self was privy to some, at least, of these frauds, 
hiding cigarettes when they were to turn up 
as the result of occult forces. This is an age 
of Cagliostros, such as Europe saw just a 
century ago. 
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THE reciprocity treaty with Spain for the 
regeneration of trade between the United 
States and the Spanish West Indies has 
aroused more opposition in a short time than 
any similar proposal of recent years. Amer- 
ican residents in Cuba call attention to the 
spirit in which the officials of that island 
have discharged, or rather have neglected to 
discharge, the obligations created by our 
previous treaty. It is notorious that on 
more than one occasion the lives of Ameri- 
cans have been saved only by the prompt in- 
terference of the English consuls in the 
island, the remonstrances of our own repre- 
sentatives being treated with scorn. At 
Havana and other ports every obstacle pos- 
sible has been offered to our commerce. 
More than one Ameriean firm has been 
obliged to desist from the attempt to carry 
on the fruit trade in American vessels be- 
cause these officials made the clearing of our 
vessels costly and dilatory to a ruinous de- 
gree. No treaty can give us any guarantee 
that this spirit of hostility will come to an 
end or that the offers held out to us will not 
prove utterly illusive. 

Besides this, Spain offers much less than 
she asks. She retains a discrimination in 
her own favor in the duties on nearly every 
article we are likely to sell to Cuba. It 
is estimated by what appears to be a 
good authority, that the aggregate of 
our sales would not exceed $1,000,000 
a year. Our purchases would far ex- 
ceed this. We now take from Cuba and 
Porto Rico nearly $60,000,¢00 worth of sugar 
and molasses every year. This treaty would 
admit this free and would increase its amount 
nearly a half. It would put a stop to im- 
portations from the Dutch, Danish and 
English islands, and from Guyana, because 
the producers in these countries would be 
obliged to abandon competition. It would 
remit more than $40,000,000 of revenue now 
collected on sugars, but it would not cheapen 
the article to that extent. As we would 
make ourselves dependent ona single coun- 
try for our supply, the price would be fixed 
as was that of Brazilian coffees when we 
took off the duties. The Spanish planter 
would ask a high price and would get it un- 
less the beet-root sugars of Europe should 
replace the competition the treaty would 
wipe out. 

Before we decide torun the Dutch, Dan- 
ish and British sugar planters let us con- 
sider that they employ free labor only, 
while negro slavery still defaces the Span- 
ish West Indies. The adoption of this 
treaty would make us the chief patrons of 
an institution, in whose destruction from our 
own soil we spent hundreds of thousands of 
lives. 


MR. BLAINE’S PRESENT ATTTI- 
TUDE. 

Those of our Democratic friends who 
killed off Mr. BLAINE on the day after his 
defeat begin to discover that they were in 
too much haste. His speech to his friends 
in Augusta shows that he is still very much 
alive and likely to live. Indeed he now oc- 
cupies a much stronger position in public 
life than he did at any previous point in his 
career. He has seen the charges against his 





public career met and answered, and 
has received the expression of their 
confidence from the best men _ in 
the country. He has given the coun- 
try evidences of his  self-command 
and his greatness, which have raised him 
above the rank heretofore assigned him. 
He stands before the world as the choice for 
the Presidency of those States which put 
down rebellion, and whose enterprise have 
made our country great and prosperous. He 
has a vast majority of votes in the States in 
which a free election is permitted, and he 
yields the Presidency to the technical right 
of a man whose claim toit is morally tainted 
and even indefensible. 

That Mr. BLAINE will be a second time a 
candidate for the Presidency, we do not be- 
lieve. One experience of that sortis enough 
for him or for any one, and it is against all 
experience to renominate a defeated candi- 
date. Itis just because this is generally 
recognized that Mr. BLAINE stands so high 
to-day in the political leadership of the 
North. He has the advantage possessed by 
those who ask nothing, expect nothing and 
are free to speak their minds. Were it 
otherwise we should be obliged to describe 
his recent speech as highly impolitic. But he 
has reached the point at which he can afford 
to tell unpleasant truth without regard to 
policy. And what he said was simple truth 
from the first word to the last of his speech. 

The substance of his speech was that our 
political machinery has broken down, for the 
purposes for which it was created. It was 
created to furnish an exact and adequate ex- 
pression of the willof the majority. It has 
become a means by which the minority dic- 
tates to the majority. It was created to se- 
cure government of the people by the people. 
It has placed us under the rule of a many- 
headed Ca&sar, who respects no rights 
but those which are authenticated by a white 
skin, and which still holds that the DRED 
Scott decision is a part of our constitutional 
law. It was created to secure equality be- 
fore the law to the humblest and the poorest, 
with the rich and the powerful. It has re- 
sulted in the annihilation of the political 
rights of 1,100,000 American citizens, be- 
cause they are not of the ruling class. It 
was created to bring within the sphere of po- 
litical existence and action the whole popu- 
lation of the country by giving the suffrage 
to every male citizen of adult age. It hasre- 
sulted in reducing to the rank of a disfran- 
chised peasantry 5,300,000 native-born Amer- 
icans, It was created to establish security 
of every naturai right to American citizens at 
home and abroad. It has resulted in de- 
priving the National Government of the 
right to protect its citizens from wrong and 
outrage, until they leave their country to 
live under a foreign flag, and in exposing 
their citizens to terrorism, outrage and mur- 
der for discharging the duties that govern- 
ment requires of them. 

This is the great gulf between the Ameri- 
can ideal and the American practice to 
which Mr. BLAINE calls the attention of the 
country. His words will help them to recog- 
nize its existence, but it is too much to ex- 
pect that their practical recognition of it will 
come at once. Ittakes some time for the 
most intelligent people to focus their minds 





on an anomaly, and to resolve that by some 
means that anomaly must be brought to an 
end. It was so with slavery. It will be so 
with the usurpation of political powers by 
classes in which the spirit of ‘‘the peculiar 
institution ’’ survives its legal abolition. 
But the process is as sure as it is slow. 


WILL THERE BE A CLEAN 
SWEEP? 

Mr. ScHurz says that he believes Mr. 
CLEVELAND “will faithfully carry out the 
civil service laws.’’ And some other vouch- 
ers of the same sort have made their appear- 
ance. The first question is whether they 
know what they are talking about—whether 
their endorsement is good. But, more than 
this, will CLEVELAND himself, if he should 
erter office intending to “faithfully carry 
out”? the PENDLETON law, be able to do so 
in the face of the pressure from his party? 
He is said to be a stubborn man, when he 
takes a stand; will his fixedness be sufficient 
to withstand the great onset which will be 
made upon him by people who are “very 
hungry, and, as you may believe, very 
thirsty,’’ for office ? 

There are certain facts and conditions in 
the present situation which we think cool 
and sensible people generally will recognize 
and yield to. Mr. CLEVELAND has the right 
to appod t his Cabinet and to appoint to all 
places of confidential relation with his ad- 
ministration the men of his preference. He 
will claim the right, of course, to change 
the principal foreign representatives and he 
will remove summarily, no doubt, officials 
who in the recent campaign or in others not 
long past made themselves conspicuous by 
their activity in the Republican behalf. So 
few officials did this in the canvass just 
closed—which was remarkable for the absti- 
nence of the office-holding .classes—that 
there is not a great number of this sort upon 
whom the official axe can reasonably fall, but 
there are a number,no doubt, against whom 
old scores ‘are made up in the partisan rec- 
erds of the Democrats. 

Beyond the limits which we have defined 
the new President ought to proceed de- 
cently. When the four-year commissions of 
Presidential appointees expire from time to 
time during histerm, he will naturally be 
expected by his party to fill the so-called 
“vacancies”? from amongst their number; 
and very few, we presume, will expect him 
to do anything else. But that he should re- 
move capable and satisfactory officers, whose 
commissions have not expired, in order to 
replace them with his partisans, would be a 
gross wrong, from any proper standpoint of 
public policy. 

Within the grades covered by the PENDLE- 
TON law there is a large body of minor offi- 
cials who are not Presidential appointments. 
What of these? The PENDLETON law aimed 
to make the service non-partisan. Its idea 
was to open it to good and fit men without 
inquiring to what party they belonged, and 
to assure them a permanency in their places 
as long as they did their duty well. This 
idea has been carried out in good faith since 
the law went into operation a year or so ago. 
In Washington, of seven appointments under 
it, the average has been that three were 
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Democrats. In the different cities, in the 
Custom Houses and Post-offices, many Dem- 
ocrats have been appointed. The whole 
tendency of the law, as administered under 
Mr. ARTHUR and his subordinates, has been 
to deaden political intensity in the civil ser- 
vice, and to give it an unpartisan character. 

All this Mr. CLEVELAND’s subordinates 
can change if the President will permit 
them. That they will choose to do so, asa 
rule, need not be doubted. Most of them 
will have the temper of Mr. HENDRICKS and 
of Mr. McLEAN, rather than the ideas pro- 
fessed by Mr. ScHurz and Mr. Curtis. 
They will want to find places for party 
workers, and they can only do so by dis- 
placing the present incumbents. Whether 
Mr. CLEVELAND will prevent them remains 
to be seen. If he does, he will disappoint 
his party; if he does not, he will break and 
scatter the results so far achieved in the di- 
rection of making the public service some- 
thing better than a partisan machine. 


THE CHURCH SCREEN AT BRYN 
MAWR. 








Ina community whose members are not 
all disposed to look with favor upon church 
decorations, it may not be amiss to say that 
they are regarded by many authorities as the 
corner stone of art, and, even in pictorial 
art, there are those who hold to this day that 
the enrichment and adornment of the taber- 
nacle is both itsfoundation and its crowning 
use. Certain it is that the most beautiful 
and most highly prized works produced by 
the hand of man since the dawn of time 
peed been consecrated to grace the fanes of 

aith. 

In the Christian Church no part of the 
sacred structure, save the altar, has been so 
lavishly endowed with all the wealth that 
art can bestow as the rood-screen or chancel- 
parclose, the barrier or partition, correspond- 
ing to the rail of the temple, which separates 
the space devoted to the altar and the com- 
munion table from the auditory. In ele- 
mentary form, a beam extending from wall 
to wall, bearing in the centre the rood or 
cross, it has, in the course of centuries, been 
built up to magnificent proportions of archi- 
tectural grandeur on the one hand, and re- 
fined upon to the most exquisite finish of 
jewelled beauty on the other. 

A rood-screen of unusual interest has re- 
cently been erected at Bryn Mawr in the 
Church of the Redeemer, and dedicated to 
the memory of the late Charles Wheeler, of 
that place and of Philadelphia. The espe- 
cial interest attaching to this work as apart 
from others is that it was designed and con- 
structed here at home. Atoretime we im- 
ported the very bricks to build our walls, 
and even a hearthstone was on one occasion 
brought over from England. Latterly our 
protected industries have attained such de- 
velopment that we can make here almost 
anything thatis made. But up to this time we 
have never undertaken a work requiring 
such high industrial and artistic skill as this 
chancel-screen. There are screens in our 
churches noticeable for beauty of design 
and execution, but we are indebted to for- 
eign artists and artisans for them. The 
work at Bryn Mawr is an American declara- 
tion of independence in art. 

The screen is a wrought metal structure 
on a base of stone, the materials being iron, 
brass, copper and bronze, and __ oolithic 
limestone. The entire work is hammer- 


finished, and is alike on both sides; the met- 
als remaining as left by the smith, save that 
the iron has been subjected to the customary 
process for preventing rust, the only appar- 
ent effect of which is to make it a little 
blacker. 


The main feature of the design is 





the pointed arch, and the style of treatment 
is that of the Italian Renaissance. The 
stonework rises three feet from the floor of 
the choir, which is one step above the floor 
of the nave. The height to the top of the 
eross which surmounts the central gable is 
seventeen feet, and to the top of the crest- 
ing extending over the side arches is twelve 
feet eight inches, the total width being nine- 
teen and a half feet. 

The stone base, fine in texture and cream- 
white in color, extends from each wall to 
the central arch, which forms the entrance 
to the chancel. It is ornamented with 
twisted cable mouldings and with carved 
designs cut through at centres, the openings 
being filled with Mexican onyx, double-con- 
vex lens-shaped, and showing light from 
either side. The gates are of metal, massive 
and heavy, but moving easily and silently. 
They carry across the entrance the design 
shown in the stonework, artistically adapted 
to the different material and different use, 
and are similarly enriched with onyx, the 
reproduction of the general character and 
the details of ornamentation being ingenious 
and theeffect harmonious. The design for 
the hinges isa dragon’s head, gnawing the 
pivot on which it turns, deftly forged from 
solid bar-iron. The closing and fastening is 
effected by a clever device, the lap of the 
gates forming a double-faced flower on a 
double stem, the disc turned outward shut- 
ting against that turning inward. The 
flower facing the chancel has a centre of 
jasper, the reverse disc being agate. The 
latch is concealed and moved by a spring 
not readily discernible. There is no post, 
bar or central support of any kind, and 
when the gates swing open they noiselessly 
turn back against the walls of the screen, 
leaving the chancel entrance open and clear. 

The arches, five in number, are open, 
aerial and justly proportioned, that span- 
ning the chancel entrance being cwice the 
width of the others, which are double or 
conflict arches. The screen is thus divided 
perpendicularly into nine compartments, 
defined by single cylindrical columns, slender 
and graceful, springing from the stone base 
to the height of three feet. These columns 
are alternately of iron and of copper, and 
rest on iron bases with capitals of brass. 
The bases are nearly covered with hammered 
brass and copper vines and leaves, and the 
capitals are each of different design, the ele- 
ments of which are appropriate plants con- 
ventionally treated. The lower sections of 
the iron shafts are twined with brass and 
copper foliage, and on the upper sections 
are heavy bands of brass bosses. The cop- 
per shafts are wrought in spiral form, and 
are otherwise unornamented. 

The central division is composed of a 
cusped arch under a pointed arch, sur- 
mounted by a gable, on the apex of which 
rests the rood or cross. Between the cusped 
and the pointed arch are delicate traceries 
of passion flowers, tendrils and leafage of 
iron and brass, the blossoms having centres 
of rock crystal. The gable is formed by 
light iron bars, enriched with crockets of five 
twisted brass leaves anda vine exquisitely 
wrought in iron running up the sides. Un- 
der the apex isa large cinque-foil of brass, 
with onyx centre. 

Allthe main arches are defined by light 
iron bands, studded on both sides with jew- 
els—amethyst, agate, jasper, rock crystal, 
heliotrope and quartz; and wood petrefac- 
tions—red, yellow, black and brown. They 
are also decorated with mouldings and 
wrought metal work in varied patterns. 

The side arches are cusped with sugges- 
tions of floriated design in wrought iron. 
The spandrils are filled with cinque-foils of 
brass of . different designs, each having a 
rock crystal centre. The under arches of 
the couplets are broken into a series of small 
curves by cusps, terminating in trefoils. 





The Lane columns, six in number, 
each support the figure of a seraph, on the 
nave side. These figures, cast in red bronze, 
are alike in general character, but individual 
in attitude and expression. Each has two 
pairs of wings of wrought copper, one pair 
extending upward above the head, the other 
pair downward and crossed at the points. 
They bear musical instruments—namely, the 
viol, the harp, the double-pipe, the mando- 
lin, the cymbals and the trump, constituting 
a seraphic choir. 

The rood-beam is represented by a broad 
band, outlined by an upper bar of brass and 
lower bar of iron, with quatrefoils of brass 
between, centred by jewels of rock crystal 
and agate alternating. This rood-band is 
surmounted by a cresting of fleur-de lys and 
foliage of brass. 

The crown of the work isthe rich and 
massive cross; it is formed of brass bars; 
and the main features of the design are four 
figures representing the Evangelists, with 
the proper sacred emblems—the angel, the 
ox, the eagle and the lion. Each limb en- 
closes at the extremity a large onyx, and the 
base is of solid wrought brass. J. V.S. 





Dr. M. Heidenheim has brought to press 
an interesting work, which he promises is 
but the first of a Bibliotheca Samaritana to 
be hereafter forthcoming. No. I. is the 
Samaritan text of Genesis transcribed into 
Hebrew letters, critically edited, with notes 
and a philological introduction. In the 
preface Dr. Heidenheim laments the fact 
that the Samaritan literature has been treated 
with neglect, shows its importance for Old 
Testament study, and closes with a not un- 
deserved fling at Peterman, who has pub- 
lished some texts and a grammar of this in- 
teresting dialect. Wellhausen, the cele- 
brated Biblical critic, has published a work 
entitled, ‘‘Sketches and  Vorarbeiten,’’ 
which contains an epitome of the history of 
Israel and Juda, and some Arabic songs in 
original and translation. H. Merguet has 
edited a lexicon to the writings of Cesar 
and his successors. Max Roediger has pub- 
lished some critical notes to the Niebelung. 
Dr. Saalfeld treats the phonetic laws of 
Greek words which passed into Latin. G. 
Wendt has brought out a new edition of 
Sophocles. Dr. Richard Wiileker modestly 
styles his book a ‘firstsketch’ of the history 
of Anglo-Saxon literature. Admirable in 
every way, and especially in its handsome 
reprints and fac-similies, is the catalogue of 
the manuscripts of the famous library of 
Wolfenbittel, by Dr. Otto von Heinemann. 

In theology, we have a quaint work onthe 
origin, development and fate of the Ana- 
baptists or Mennonites, reviewed in short 
chapters by a woman (Mrs. A. Brons born 
Cremer ten Doornkaat) ; The Chureh: its 
idea of the Bible and the forms of its his- 
torical appearance in their distinction be- 
tween sect and heresy; adogmatic and dog- 
mato-historical study, by Hermann Schmidt ‘ 
Investigations concerning the history of the 
New Testament Canon and the Old Church 
Literature, by Theodore Zahn; A Protestant 
examination of the Romish conception of 
the evangelical mission to the heathens, by 
Dr. Gustav Warneck. 

In science, we havea work on the com- 
parative morphology and biology of the 
fungus “~~ of Mycetozoz and Bacteriz, 
by A. De Barry; Chlorate of Potash: its 
physiological, toxological and therapeutical 
effects, by Dr. J. von Mering; M. Wilhelm 
Meyer entitles a popular astronomical work 
‘“‘Promenades Through the Kingdom of the 
Stars ;’’ Dr. G. Haberlandt treats Physiologi- 
cal Plant Anatomy; we have works on the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Eye, by Dr. 
Hi. Greenacher, and on Electric Lighting, 
by Dr. Ernst Hagen. 
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Dr. Marcus Landau makes an interesting 
contribution to the history of the war be- 
tween the Papacy and the Empire, in a 
work entitled ‘‘ Rome, Vienna and Naples 
During the War of the Spanish Succession.” 
In the style of our hawked about subscrip- 
tion books is the illustrated History of 
France, by Frederick von Hesswald; of 
zreat interest is the work on John Law and 
1is systein, a contribution to financial and 
monetary history, by S. Alexi; more directly 
in the line of social science is a work on the 
organization of labor, by Kar] Marlo. 

In philosophy, and more especially psy- 
chology, the literatureis large. We have 
Language and Perception, by Gustav Ger- 
ber; The Emotional Life in its essential ap- 

earances and relations, by Joseph W. 

ahlowsky. Psychatrie, or clinics of the 
diseases of the front brain, by Dr. Theodor 
Meynert, is in several ways an important 
book. Meynert has been for many years 
senior lecturer at the University of Vienna, 
and this is his first attempt ata methodical 
arrangement of his studies. Somewhat en- 
igmatical is the title of Friedrich Kirchner’s 
work, ‘ Diatetik of the Soul: a Guide to 
Self-Education ;’? Dr. A. Frohme writes on 
Schleiermacher’s conception of peculiarity, 
or, rather, individuality. 

Biographical works include two on Goethe 
—one concerning his connection with the 
Countess O’Donell, by Dr. Richard Maria 
Werner, and the other entitled ‘‘ Goethe and 
Love,” by K. J. Schorer. ‘‘ Nicolaus Cop- 
ee Leopold Prowe; ‘‘Schiller as 
listorian and Philosopher,’’ by Friedrich 
Ueberweg, edited by Dr. Moritz Brasch ; 
and the life and works of Karl Friedrich 
Eichhorn, by Joh. Friedrich von Schulte. 

The anthropological works deserving men- 
tion are a short treatise by Lepsius on meas- 
ures of length among the ancients; the 
metals among people in a state of nature, 
with reference to their pre-historic condi- 
tion, by Richard Andree; and ‘‘ Aboriginal 
History ot the Human Race,” by Dr. A. 
Rauber. 

Among the general literary works there 
are the collected writings of E. H. Bitter, 
Royal Prussian Minister of State ; ‘‘The Na- 
tional Idea and the State,’’ by Alfred von 
Kremer; a history of German folk poetry, 
by D. F. H. Otto Weddigen; On_the devel- 
opment of the Doric Temple, by J. Reemer ; 
Early history of the French opera, by H. M. 
Schletterer ; and a history of Italian litera- 
ture, by Adolf Caspary. 








REVIEWS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL Essays: Rammohun Roy, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, Dayananda Saras- 
vati, Buynin es and Kenjin Kasa- 
wara, Mohl and Kingsley. By F. Max 
Miiller, K. M., Member of the French In- 
stitute. Pp. 282. Published by arrange- 
ment with the author by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

A title page embracing names in four lan- 
guages from the list of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
personal friends is of itself indication 
enough of the width of his interest in the 
world’s scholars and scholarship. Our 
author has kept — in sight all 
his life that broad view of the 
functions of the philologist, which he shared 
with and perhaps learnt from Baron Bunsen, 
the friend of his youth. In that view this 
science is the mediator between creeds and 
nationalities, showing to the former the 
common elements in all the faiths, and _ re- 
minding the latter of kinships stamped in 
their forms of speech. To this ideal Pro- 
fessor Miiller has been true, perhaps at the 
expense of other and valuable elements in 
philological scholarship. It has inclined him 
to take large views in advance of the 
close investigations which entitle them 
to rank as well established hypoth- 
eses. It has inclined him to dwell 





at perhaps undue length upon such as- 
pects of a subject as can be made of popu- 
lar interest. It has made him sacrifice ac- 
curacy of touch to largeness of grasp. But 
it has enabled him to serve the whole guild 
by keeping philology within the range of 
popular interest, and it has given him an in- 
fluence as a mediator between nations and 
creeds, to which he could not have attained 
by centuries gg on mere phonetics. In 
this respect he belongs to the_ historical 
schooi of philology, of which Fick was 
nearly the last representative on the Conti- 
nent. 

The first three biographies are of those of 
reformers of the Hindoo creed, two of whom 
were known personally to Professor Miller. 
Rammohun Roy has become a dim and in- 
distinct figure in the popular recollection, 
and never can be made of very absorbing 
interest. He was a Hindoo rationalist, who 
whittled away so much of the national creed 
as he found inconsistent with his unhistori- 
cal deism and gathered a little group of dis- 
ciples into the first Brahma Samag. Pro- 


fessor Muller does not inake it clear whether ° 


he acted dishonestly or only ignoramtly in 
claiming that the Vedas—then still inacces- 
sible to Western scholarship—were mono- 
theistic. 

Far more picturesque is the figure of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who tried to recon- 
struct the faith of the Brahma Samaj on 
the lines suggested by the new science of 
comparative religion. In the teachings of 
Buddha, of Mohammed, and especially 
of Jesus Christ, he sought to select the ele- 
ments whose adoption by his countrymen 
would furnish them with a vitalizing and 
hearty faith. As might have been expected, 
the last of the three obtained a preponder- 
ance over the rest in this strange compound 
of beliefs, and even the English friends of 
the Brahma Samaj were alienated by the 
mixture of Hindoo and Christian ideas on 
which his teaching came to rest. In Indiaa 
party, whose strength is variously estimated, 
-Withdrew and formed a separate society on 
the basis of pure, unhistorical deism, 
just as a still earlier party had 
withdrawn because of the demand to 
abolish all caste distinctions. Weare notable 
toshare Professor Muller’s hopes as tothe fu- 
ture of the movement in any of its three 
forms. It has given ample evidence of the 
instability of its basis in the half-century of 
itsexistence. Either it will goforward to an 
acceptance of historical Christianity in a 
sense better adapted to the Hindoo mind 
than our western interpretation of the 
Gospel, or it will go back to an assimilation 
to the old idolatry. These two tendencies 
are both at work within the Brahma Samaj, 
and both find illustration in the life of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Protessor Miller’s 
sketch derives great interest from his pub- 
lication of a correspondence between him- 
self and Mr. Sen on the troubles which 
divided the Samaj. 

In Dayananda Sarasvati we have a re- 
former of a still more conservative type, who 
by a mystical exegesis of the Vedas finds in 
them only the purest monotheism, and also 
the prediction of all the achievements of our 
modern civilization. The sketch is interest- 
ing as containing autobiography, which shows 
how the refurmer emancipated himself from 
the idolatry of Sheva-worship in which he 
had been educated. 

We do not find so much that commands at- 
tention in the account of the two Japanese 
Buddhists, who visited Oxford tostudy Sans- 
krit, and who enabled Professor Muller to 
obtain and publish certain parts of the Budd- 
hist canon, which are preserved in Sanskrit 
in Japan only. More of interest belongs to 
the account of Julius Mohl. He-was the 
brother of the jurist and the political econo- 
mist of the same family name in Wurtem- 
berg. But his own life was spent in Orien- 





tal studies in Paris, the chief results being 
his great edition of the Persian Shah-Nameh 
(‘‘Book of Kings’’), and his annual reports 
on the progress of Oriental studies. 

Many American readers will turn first to 
the sketch of Kingsley, which closes the 
volume. Max Miller married Kingsley’s 
sister. 





AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
CORNWALL. By the author of ‘John 
Halifax.’”’ Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York. 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS OF OLIVER WENDELL 
—— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 

on. 

FROM GREENLAND’S Icy MOUNTAINS. Por 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL. R. Worthing- 
ton, New York. 

OTHER FoLks AT HOME: A TRIP THROUGH 
Europe. Estes & LAURIAT, Boston. 

Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

It has been long since more attractive hol- 
iday volumes have been offered the public 
than the first two books on this list. They 
are very noticeable both in matter and man- 
ner, and to say this covers the ground. 
These books might, in fact, well serve fora 
little discourse on the improved taste in holi- 
day volumes made apparent in late years. 
‘Time was, and not so long ago, when the 
point that books are made to be read was 
hardly considered in the manufacture of 
holiday volumes ; they were assumed to be 
things of ornament, not of use. It is a good 
sign when publishers and public can be got 
to agree that there is no reason why ‘gift 
books’’ should not be good to read as well 
as good to look at. Mrs. Muloch-Craik’s 
“Unsentimental Journey Through Corn- 
wall’’ is interesting in itself; it does not de- 
pend on its illustrations and ‘get up” to 
make it entertaining. ‘The region described 
is full of picturesque interest, opportunities 
which Mrs. Craik as fully improves. She is 
an eminently easy and ‘restful’? writer— 
atter Mrs. Oliphant we know of no one 
among the moderns to whom these words 
may more fairly apply. By a queer associa- 
tion of ideas, our own most vivid notion of 
Cornwall comes from that farcical historian, 
the ‘‘Happy Thoughts’? man, and we have 
taken pleasure in having various Cornish lo- 
calities referred to in that very absurd book 
made real by the descriptions in this very 
different volume. ‘The pictures, thirty-five 
in number, are by C. Napier-Henry, and are 
admirable specimens of the best drawing, 
engraving and printing of the day. Alto- 
gether, a very elegant book. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s edition 
of a selection from the poems of Dr. Holmes 
may be almost as warmly praised. The il- 
lustrations are not so elaborate as those of 
Mrs. Craik’s book, andin some cases there is 
undue brevity in the artistic idea. It is evi- 
dent, however, that there was no parsimony 
in the business. The intention was clearly 
to set off the poems, to embellish them, but 
not to so overlay them with ornament as to 
distract from the central source of attention. 
This, as we intimated at the outset, is well ; 
but, all the same, we could have preferred if 
the artists had in places as, say, in ‘‘The 
Last Leaf” and ‘‘ My Aviary,’”’ given them- 
selves somewhat wider sweep. Still this 
error, if it be one, leans to virtue’s side. 
Quite a symposium of artists have been con- 
cerned in the production of this book—no 
less than twenty—including Frederic Crown- 
inshield, Francis Houston, Helen Hinds, 
Howard Pyle and Frederick Vinton. The 
engraving has been_ admirably done by 
Messrs. Andrews, Baker, Closson, Miss 
Powell and others of equal repute. The 
poems selected for this edition number thirty, 
and they give a fresh delight in this beauti- 
ful and tasteful dress. 
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Bishop Heber’s famous hymn, ‘From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” has been is- 
sued in dainty shape by Messrs. Porter & 
Coates, and will no doubt prove one of the 
most attractive book novelties of the holiday 
season. The pictorial designs are from the 
competent pencil of Mr. Frederic B. Schell, 
and the engravings were executed under the 
direction of Mr. J. W. Lauderbach. The 
engravings are all full-page, eaeh one illus- 
trating a line or a couplet of the hymn. In 
imaginative or fanciful designing Mr. Schell 
is superior, and that spirit so pervades this 
popular hymn that, as might be supposed, 
most of the artist’s drawings are successful. 
Occasionally we meet one that is not so 
happy, as in ‘‘Can we whose souls are 
lighted,’’ etc., where the introduction of a 
reverend gentleman in full canonicals, as il- 
lustrative of the ‘‘ Wisdom from on high,” 
is rather a forced application of the mean- 
ing. The workmanship on this little volume 
is throughout delicate and effective. 

Included in eur list are two ‘ juveniles,”’ 
but they may both come properly under the 
heading of holiday books. ‘‘ Worthington’s 
Annual,’ though belonging to the ‘‘ Chatter- 
box’”’ class of Christmas books, is much su- 

erior to that annual, and ‘Other Folks at 

ome,” though a slighter performance, de- 
serves, perhaps, even higher commendation. 
Mr. Worthington has produced one of the 
very best picture books of late years—one 
crowded with matters of pleasant excite- 
ment for boys and girls and very carefully 
edited—the matter being bright and humor- 
ous, without being vulgar or offensively 
patronizing or familiar, a fault that many 
otherwise good ‘‘juveniles’’ fall into. A 
specialty of this volume is its many cleverly 
executed colored plates. Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat’s book is a gem inits way. In tak- 
ing the “Trip Through Europe” the young 
traveler, while being treated to brief ac- 
counts of the countries visited, is shown a 
series of unconventional maps, in which not 
only geographical outlines are given, but the 
manners and customs of the people are in- 
dicated. Itisan original idea very neatly 
and forcibly worked out. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat make an attrac- 
tive holiday juvenile from the bound num- 
bers for the year of ‘Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery.’”’ Thereisa good picture on 
every page, and the book is prettily bound. 
‘Our Little Ones”’ is brightly edited by 
Mr. William T. Adams (‘‘Oliver Optic’’), 
and has made a definite place for itself in 
the world of periodicals. Its yearly vol- 
umes are always features of the holiday 
book season, and the present issue is one of 
the best it has put forth 


On A MARGIN. Fords, Howard and Hul- 

bert, New York. 1884 

In this anoymous novel we are taught by 
a ‘‘Hopeless Patriot,” referred to by the 
author in his short preface as one whose sen- 
timents he partly if not altogether shares, how 
our conntry, politically, socially and finan- 
cially, is hastening to the place unmention- 
able to ears polite, if it be not already landed 
there. The taskof demonstrating this is not 
attempted in the first half of the book, which 
is devoted to arambling narrative of the 
growth and development of a remarkable 

irl of the unearthly name of Mootla, the un- 
interesting love affairs of the young lady’s 
half-brother, Walter, and the sentiments of 
a pessimistic but affectionate old uncle, 
Cotton Mather. After agood deal of this 
meandering, Not to say maundering, there 
is asudden change of key; Movtla is uncere- 
moniously shunted off to a French boarding 
school, and decks are cleared for the opera- 
tions of the ‘‘ Hopeless Patriot.’’ This is old 


STERLING SILVER 
TEA AND DINNER SETs. 
BalLEey, Banks & BIDDLE. 








Mather hiraself, sometimes called ‘the 
grand old man.”’ Disgusted with the era of 
reckless speculation and political jobbery 
which follows the close of the civil war, he 
decides that there is no saving virtue left in 
the country, and sets about a_ patriotic 
scheme of vengeance which shall ruin every- 
body about him, great and small, with the 
exception of Walter, with whom he forms a 
secret partnership, known to themselves as 
the ‘‘ Blind Pool,’’ which they disguise under 
apparent enmity and rivalry. From this 
point the story becomes a whirl of ‘‘opera- 
tions” on the part of the two conspirators. 

Walter becomes the great railroad king ; Cot- 
ton Mather sweeps the commerce of the 
whole Mississippi valley into bis net; legis- 
lators are bought up by the batch and the 
proofs of their roguery retained for future 
vengeance; capitalists, ‘* professional he- 
roes,”’ dignitaries of all kinds, are found 
equally venal and corrupt: only one immacu- 
late newspaper man, young Burnaby, only 
son and successor of the founder of the great 
New York Cyclone, stands out against Wal- 
ter and Mather. Faster and more furious 
becomes the pace. Wild figures, in whom 
the reader recognizes coarse caricatures of 
many well-known personanges, sweep across 
the pages. Then follows the miserable death 
of the elder conspirator and the slower 
failure and decay of the younger and 
weaker, and the story finally ‘‘slumps off.”’ 
There is no moral, no theory of reform pro- 
pounded ; the style of the novel is bad, and 
most of its statements ridiculously exag- 
gerated ; yet there is a sort of power about 
the work, apparently due to an earnestness 
of belief in the writer, which makes the 
reader feel, in closing the book, as if awak- 
ing from an unpleasant dream. 

JOHN WYCLIFFE, PATRIOT AND REFORMER. 
“The Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
A Biography by John Laird Wilson. 
Author of **The Battles of the Civil War,”’ 
ete. Pp. 247. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

“Out oF Eaypt.”’ Bible Readings in the 
Book of Exodus. By G. F. Pentecost, 
D. D., author of “In the Volume of the 
Book,’ etc. Pp. 214. Same publishers. 
The Wycliffe centenary of this year has 

been more fruitful in European than Ameri- 

can books on the subject. Mr. Wilson seems 
to have made a good use of the literature 
that has grown up around the name of Wyc- 
liffe, and especially of the two German au- 
thorities, Lechler »and Buddersieg. He 
writes in a fair and moderate spirit, and 
where there is dispute as to matter either of 
fact or of right he gives his readers the means 
to judge for themselves. We do not assent 
to his final estimate of the hero of his book. 

Mingled with his reformatory writings and 

labors there was a strain of revolutionisin, 

which makes a wide ditference bet ween W ye- 
liffe and Luther or Calvin. 

Dr. Pentecost’s book is one from whose 
treatment of the Old Testament we dissent 
utterly. We think that half of the Bible is 
robbed of its true significance by substitut- 
ing medieval allegorizing for the plain and 
practical method sanctioned by the Re- 
formers. We protest ugainst a retrogres- 
sion from Luther to the glosses of the 
scholastic. Itseems to show a want of a 
genuine interest in the natural life, of 
which the Old Testament is the manual, 
when it is assumed that mystical sense must 
be put upon its histories in order to give 
them an interest for Christian readers. 

But the book is good after its kind. We 
admit that it is forcible and practical in its 
lessons, although we deny their pertinence 
to the text. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Volume VII. Cas- 
sell & Co., New York. 
The bound numbers of this favorite peri- 
odical for 1884 make a sumptuous volume of 





over 600 pages. Attention has been called 
to the monthly parts in their order, and it is 
fitting here tonote that in their presentshape 
they have the power of giving the renewed 
pleasure that sucha relationship might be 
expected to exert. We have more than 
once expressed the opinion that this maga- 
zine is a model of its kind. Not only does it 
excel in the beauty of its illustrations and 
the superiority of its literary matter—these 
things may be called supreme—but the ad- 
mirable editing of the periodical has always 
impressed us with equal force. The maga- 
zine is, in fact, well named. It aims not 
merely to delight the eye, but to cover the 
field of current art history. Nowhere else 
among English recordsis there so systematic 
and faithful an effort to do this thing. 
Nothing of importance in the art world es- 
capes its attention, and its record of Ameri- 
can art doings is especially complete, fair 
and kindly. This invaluable editorial mat- 
ter is not shorn of its effect in the volume 
before us by being scattered through the 
book in twelve sections, magazine binding 
fashion. It is collected and placed in a body 
at the end of the volume, where it makes a 
goodly-sized book by itself. The scope of 
the year’s work is indicated also by the sixty 
odd full-page pictures and 400 smaller pic- 
tures which the volume contains, a large 
proportion of themin the highest style of 
engraving. An especially beautiful etching, 
by R. R. Macbeth, A. R. A., ‘‘ Lady Bounti- 
ful,’’ serves as the frontispiece. It is a noble 
volume—a credit to all concerned in its pro- 
duction. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY, FOR OCTOBER. 
London : John pcre 6 Boston and New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This publication is at hand. Itis armed 
at all points, for this issue begins with a 
Tory tirade against Democracy and ends 
with a Tory tirade against Mr. Gladstone. 
The literary contents are papers on Aristo- 
phanes, the Athenian Tory ; Crofton Croker, 
the English Tory, and Massillon, the great 
rhetorican of the French pulpit. The re- 
view of the Croker papers meets and refutes 
some undeserved charges against an honest 
but very ill-tempered editor of The Quar- 
terly. Butit is quite impossible to acquit 
Mr. Croker of a very loose and malevolent 
treatment of very great questions, The 
paper on the Christian Socialists, which he 
wrote for The Quarterly thirty years ago, 
and which is quoted by Colonel Maurice in 
his father’s memoir, is enough for his con- 
demnation. There are two historical papers 
on John de Witt, and France under Richelieu, 
and two miscellaneous essays on country life 
and on cricket. Of Americathe latter says : 
“Except in Philadelphia, cricket has not 
availed against the counter attractions of 
base-ball. In Philadelphia there is a strong 
club, the representatives of which have been 
heartily welcomed this year in England, and 
are to be thanked for their present manner 
of play, as well as to be praised for their 
plucky and increasingly able performances. 
It remains to be seen whether they will be 
able to form a sufficiently strong position to 
spread the love of a game which has not 
yet obtained a hold on the affections of the 
American people.’’ 








Dr. Jonnson, His Life, Works and Table 
Talk. Pp. 156. 12mo. Centenary Edition. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 

As the centenary of Johnson’s death, which 
occurs on the 13th of December, is not to be 
honored with any public celebration, it is 
natural that there should be some literary 
notice taken of it. Dr. Macaulay, editor of 
The Leisure Hour, leads the way with this 
pretty little volume, more than half of which 
is devoted to the best of Johnson’s reported 
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sayings. There is prefaced a sketch of his 
life and some account of his works. 
has been Johnson’s good fortune in 
these latter days to have occupied the 
attention of our two best essayists. Both 
Carlyle and Macaulay have given the world 
such estimates of his quality as helps to keep 
his memory green, even among readers who 
shrink from tackling Boswell. These will 
finda good supplement to those essays in 
this selection. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The agreeable writer who entertains young 
readers under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Uncle 
Lawrence,’”’ publishes through J. 6. Lippin- 
eott & Co. another of his useful books, 
called ‘Young Folks’ Ideas.’’ With a 
groundwork ‘of story, ‘‘Uncle Lawrence”’ 
gives his little friends much useful informa- 
tion upon practical affairs, such as mining, 
printing, textile manufactures, ete. The 
plan of the book is the same as that of 
“Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores,”’ 
which we had pleasure in commending in 
the holiday season last year. ‘‘ Young Folks’ 
Ideas”’ is quite as clever as its predecessor. 

“Six Girls,’ by Fannie Belle Irving 
(Estes & Lanriat, Boston), may be called a 
child’s novel. Its aim is higher than that of 
most books of 1ts apparent class—at least it 
is more natural in tone, and treats its youth- 
ful clientele more like ‘folks.’ It may be 
doubted whether the simpler form of ju- 
venile book is not the best, all things con- 
sidered. ‘Six Girls’’ is entirely unobjec- 
tionable both in matter and manner, but— 
speaking for ourselves only—it may be called 
too old a book for little people. To be sure, 
the world has largely grown over such old- 
fashioned ideas. 

‘*Bo-Peep’’ is a capital book for young- 
est readers, whose sub-title, ‘A Treasury 
for the Little Ones,’ is fairly enough em- 
ployed. Itis composed almost entirely in 
easy words of one syllable, and the type is 
large and attractive. It abounds in good 
pictures, and is, altogether, brightand ‘ tak- 
ing.’’? (Cassell & Co., New York.) 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s ‘‘ Little Folks ”’ is 
one of the best-known English juvenile 
magazines. The popular American publi- 
cations of this class prevent their English 
cousins obtaining much hold here as period- 
icals, but the bound volumes come in fora 
share of the Christmas excitement. The 
volume for the current year is before us 
and makes a handsome gift book for chil- 
dren. Objection may be made to the rather 
undue proportion of ‘‘ continued ’’ matter, 
but the effect of the volume, asa whole, is 
tasty and agreeable. 

Our perennial little friend, ‘‘ Chatterbox,”’ 
is also here, and to it may be applied sub- 
stantially the remarks made upon “‘ Little 
Folks.’’ Mr. Harrison Weir’s lifelike draw- 
ings of animals have long been a feature of 
this magazine, and there are many good il- 
lustrations of his work in this volume, which 
is fully equal to any former fissues of the 
magazine. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 

Something fresh in the way of Fairy-tale 
literature is achieved in the ‘‘ Old-Fashioned 
Fairy Book”’ of Mrs. Harrison, illustrated 
by Miss Rosina Emmet, and issued by 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. There 
isa delightful mingling of jest and earnest 
in the tone, and of ancient and modern in the 
descriptions of these stories which will just 
fit them for the entertainment of the children 
of this sceptical age in which we no longer 
find many infantile believers even in Kriss- 
Kingle. Itisso difficult to get out of the 
magic circle of the real Old World fairy tales 
that it can be no surprise to find the features 
of old acquaintances peeping out here and 
there from the charming, mocking masks 
with which Mrs. Burton Harrison has fur- 
nished them; but they certainly wear their 





rue with a difference. Miss Emmet’s illus- 
trations are charecteristic and delightful, 
and her ideas of witches and sorceresses are 
particularly to be commended. We especially 
admire the esthetic wickedness and grace of 

ueen Vivetta in the story of ‘‘Blondina, 
the Turkey-Queen,’’ and the scaly horrors 
of the Witch in the *‘ Adventures of Ha’ 
Penny.” This little book will bring pleasure 
to many a juvenile Christmas. 

A new number of the Arnold-Family Se- 
ries issued by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia, is entitled, ‘‘ Mr. 
Arnold’s Stories about the Reformation in 
Germany.’”’ (By Mary C. Miller, author of 
“The Basket of Barley Loaves,” etc) In 
this volume the life and career of Martin 
Luther is told in a series of coeversations 
between the Arnold children and_ their 
father, in astyle which is considered adapted 
to youthful readers. The revival of interest 
in the personality of the great apostle of the 
Reformed Church in Germany, due to the 
celebrations of his four hundredth anniver- 
sary, makes the preparation of a good juven- 
ile biography of his picturesque and striking 
career a very timely work. If Miss Miller’s 
is not the best that could be done (and the 
padding of weak conversation is a real 
drawback), still it presents the facts of 
Luther’s life in a suitably continuous and 
simplified narrative. 

Another juvenile issued by the same pub- 
lishing house is, ‘‘The Blakes and the 
Blooms; or, What can be done by Earnest 
Hearts and Willing Hands.” By Ernest 
Gilmore. It tells in rather vivacious narra- 
tive what help and comfort can be carried to 
the suffering by very humble workers in the 
sphere surrounding each, and incidentall 
gives some useful household hints and culi- 
nary directions. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

‘The Mentor ’”’ (By Alfred Ayres, author 
of ‘The Verbalist,’’ ete., New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls), explains itself on its 
title-page as ‘‘a little book for guidance of 
such men and boys as would appear to ad- 
vadtagein the society of persons of the better 
sort ;’”’ and itis perhaps sufficient to say in 
its praise that it very sensibly and adequately 
keeps its word of promise by its admonitions 
and explications of good manners. Itis a 
really admirable little manual which, while 
laying down rules for the guidance of social 
conduct, shows that those apparently arbi- 
trary regulations are valuable in so much as 
they are generally founded on a careful re- 
gard for the comfort and enjoyment of those 
with whom we are brought in social contact ; 
thus proving the truth of the maxim, ‘‘Good 
manners are the shadows of virtues, if not 
virtues themselves.” 

Thomas Whittaker, of New York, pub- 
lishes a pretty little book, whose letter-press 
we find much less interesting than its illus- 
trations. It is called ‘‘Queries and Confes- 
sions, with Illustrations of 128 Varieties of 
Natural Grasses.’’ The queries are of the 
kind which filled the ‘‘ Character Albums ”’ 
of fifteen or twenty years ago: “ What 
virtue do you most esteem?’ and the like. 
The confessions are to be supplied in manu- 
script. The relations of the picture to the 
text are puzzling, unless it be found in the 
prophet’s saying, ‘ All flesh is grass.’’ But 
they are worth the cost of the book (75 
cents) for their own sake. The most casual 
observer must have noticed the great variety 
in kinds of grass. Those here given do not 
exhaust that variety, but they abundantly 
illustrate it by specimens from meadow and 
marsh, upland, heath and seashore. From 
the absence of any claim to copyright, and 
the omission of some kinds well known in 
ie we infer that the selection is Eng- 
lish. 

Josiah W. Leeds, a respected member of 
the Society of Friends, has published a tract 





of eighty-five pages: ‘‘The Theatre: An 
Essay on the Non-Accordancy of Stage 
Plays with the Christian Profession” (528 
Wainut street). It is much in the line of 
the arguments employed by Jeremy Collier, 
William Law, Wessemberg and Dr. Herrick 
Johnson on the same subject, but is distin- 
= by a calmness of tone whichis in 
keeping with the author’s religious profes- 
sion. The only fault we would find with it 
is that it does not give both sides of the case. 
Itis quite true that the relations between the 
theatre and the Christian Church generally 
have been hostile. It also is true that there 
are serious moral dangers connected with 
the profession of an actor, Itis true also 
that the theatre seldom has been a force on 
the side of moral elevation, and that it is 
far from being so at the present time. But 
it may fairly be claimed, we think, that the 
theatre is worse than it would be if it were 
not proscribed by the great os of re- 
ligious people. And at timesit has been 
the instrument of moral improvement, and 
even of religious reform. The Greek thea- 
tre, in the hands of Aischylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, was an instanceof the for- 
mer. The theatre of the Reformation period, 
when the player seconded the preacher of 
the Reformed doctrines, and in Scotland the 
presbyteries of the Church acted as theatri- 
eal censors, is one of the latter. The Church 
and Theatre Guild, of London, seems to us 
much more likely to correct a great mischief 
than is criticism such as that of this tract. 
But many good people think otherwise. One 
point we do not find proved in Mr. Leeds’ 
treatise, or in any other, is that the delight 
in dramatic representations—the delight that 
drew thousands to hear Whitfield and draws 
thousands to hear Gough—is a part of the 
baser side of human nature. 


“The Field of Honor,’ by Ben. C. Tru- 
man (New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert), is an exhaustive record of all known 
instances of duelling, in this and other coun- 
tries. All the well-known contests of promi- 
nent Americans, from Hamilton and Burr 
down and up, are here described—Graves 
and Cilley, Barron and Decatur, Clay and 
Randolph, Terry and Broderick, and dozens 
and scores more. It can hardly be called an 
edifying or pleasing compilation, but 
the book may be of service as a 
work of reference, and it must be said, too, 
that the author has so stated his case that 
the average reader will be painfully im- 
_— rather than attracted, by its de- 
tails 


A new addition to the great group of 
“Crusoe’”’ books is_ entitled ‘‘Perseverance 
Island; or, The Robinson Crusoe of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ by Douglas Frazar, 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard). It is the nar- 
rative of a shipwrecked man, who, being 
cast upon an uninhabited island in theSouth 
Pacific Ocean, supplies himself with a great 
variety of the appliances of civilization, a la 
Jules Verne. and after finding stores of gold 
and pearls ‘‘beyond the dreams of avarice,’’ 
writes out the account of his adventures 
and places them in a balloon, which lands 
the manuscript in the interior of Texas, to 
be published in this volume It is, on the 
whole, a very clever story, with enough 
vraisemblance at most points to hold the at- 
tention of a juvenile reader. 


‘““The Seven Ages of Man’’—the famous 
speech of Jacques in ‘‘As You Like It””— 
has been made the title of a richly-illustrated 
book, published by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. The text is simply the passage from 
Shakespeare’s comedy, but each of the 
“ages’’ is figured by an elaborate full-page 
photogravure. The artists employed in the 
original paintings and drawings were R. S. 
Church, William St. John Harper, Thomas 
Hovenden, Gilbert Gaul, A. B. Frost, W. T. 
Smedley and Walter Shirlaw. ‘The In- 
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fant ’’ and ‘‘The Schoolboy” strike us as 
being the happiest conceptions, and ‘‘The 
Soldier’? as being the least successful.” 
The book will no doubt have many admirers 
and purchasers. 

‘Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time ”’ is 
a decidedly pleasing book-feature of the 
“Time.” Mr. Edward Jewitt Wheeler has 
a neat humor and an agreeable fancy. The 
longer stories in his book, such as ‘‘ Eglan- 
tine; or, The Magical Gloves.’’ we do not 
greatly care for, but some of the shorter 
ones are delightful. ‘‘ The Boy to the School- 
master,’ for example, is worthy of Dr. 
Holmes. The Boy stands boldly up at the 
Schoolmaster’s desk and declares that he has 
been badgered so much by that worthy that 
he intends to make outa case for himself 
and to ask a few hard questions in return. 
So he demands to know if the Schoolmaster 

‘Can climb a high tree to the very tip-top 
And gaze without trembling below ?” 
Whether he can swim, dive, tly a kite (as it 
ought to be done), go a birdsnesting, etc. 
In | a he has it out with hisold tormentor, 

an 

**The master’s voice trembled as he replied. 
‘You areright, my lad, ’m the dunce,’ he sighed.” 
There are other things as good as this, and 
Mr. Walter Satterlee helps along nicely with 
various appreciative and spirited drawings. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) 

“The Good Things of ‘ Life’ ’’ is the good 
name which the publishers of the New York 
periodical, Life, have chosen for a selection 
from the pictures, with their accompanying 
‘““legends,’’ which have appeared in that 
periodical since its start. They are really 
good things in many, we may say in most, 
cases—so good that some editorial matter 
relative to the. artists employed might well 
have been in place. The work of Mr. E. 
W. Kemble strikes us as being extremely 
clever; his drawings of certain types of 
negro character are decidedly the best ven- 
turesin that field we have seen. (White, 
Stokes & Allen, New York.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A second, revised edition of Dr. Cheyne’s 
translation of the Book of Psalms has just 
been issued in the Parchment Library of 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Professor Marquand, of Princeton, sent to 

the Johns Hopkins University for examina- 
tion,a number of Oriental curiosities. A 
preliminary examination has shown that 
they are to be divided into two classes— 
those which are Arabic and modern, and 
those which are Chaldean and ancient. The 
latter contain inscriptions in the most 
archaic Babylonian (cuneiform) writing 
known. The inscriptions will be photo- 
graphed and an attempt will be made to de- 
cipher them. Most of these Chaldean curi- 
osities are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 
The Executive Council of the International 
Health Exhibition continues to publish (at 
sixpence apiece) lectures delivered at the 
exhibition. There are two by Professor 
Hodgetts on ‘Anglo-Saxon Dress and Food’ 
and “Anglo-Saxon Dwellings.’’ Professor 
Hodgetts is himself an Anglo-Saxon of the 
type which declares that Norman-French 
had no influence on English speech. ‘The 
Latin words which mar the beauty of our 
modern speech,” he says, “have nearly all 
been introduced since the Reformation.” 
An interesting lecture is one on the ‘‘Science 
of Cookery,” by W. Mattieu Williams. 

A small book on the English Language, by | 
Roger Turner (London: Tribner & Co.), | 
though a work worthy of much praise is yet | 
considerable of a puzzle. The author de- 
scribes English as his mother tongue, and 
would write a small book in order to initiate | 
Germans into its mysteries. The introduc- 





tion (a historical account of the English lan- 
guage) is admirable both for its brevity and 
clearness. This portion appears in English 
and German, on parallel pages, and from the 
character of the style one would almost be 
inclined to disredit the statement that Eng- 
land is Mr. Turner’s native land. After the 
introduction there are specimens of Early 
English from Robert of Gloucester, Chaucer 
and Caxton, a small grammar anda glossary. 
With the latter, from a philological point of 
view, no fault can be found, but the pronun- 
ciation of English words and proper names 
will soon, no doubt, furnish useful reading 
for some American humorist. 

One cannot read an English magazine or 
newspaper without being impressed by the 
wide-spread interest felt in the poor, their 
homes and manner of living; and incidentally 
this is giving rise to a discussion of ques- 
tions in sanitary science of importance to all 
classes. Under the title of ‘The Guild of 
Good Life,’’ Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson 
discusses some of these problems ina popular 
way. Much good work, too, has been done 
by the Edinburgh Health Society, instituted 
in 1881 under the Presidency of Lord Rose- 
bery for the purpose of promoting attention 
to personal and domestic cleanliness, to com- 
fort, self-denial, temperance and the laws of 
health generally, This society, which pub- 
lishes from time to time papers bearing on 
sanitation, has just issued its fourth series of 
Health Lectures for the people. 

‘*Men of Invention and Industry,” by Dr: 
Samuel Smiles, which Harper & Brothers 
have just published, is a continuation of the 
‘Self-Help Series,’’ the volumes of which 
enjoy an almost unrivalled popularity. The 
latest addition to Harper’s ‘‘ Young People’s 
Series’’ is a volume of stories by Miss W. J. 
Hays, entitled *‘The Adventures of Prince 
Lazybones.”’ 

Harper & Brothers have just published a 
work entitled ‘“‘Custom and Myth,’’ by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, the English poet. It isan 
acute and learned discussion of the 
true method of comparative myth- 
ology. Regarding as_ uncertain and 
inadequate the prevalent theory that the 
proper names occurring in a myth furnish 
the true key to the meaning of the story, the 
author sets himself to demonstrate that the 
myths of classical times were but survivals 
of fancies and ceremonies peculiar to the 
savage precursors of the civilized Greeks, and 
that mythology cannot be fruitfully studied 
apart from folk-lore. Mr. Lang illustrates 
his theory and the results of its application 
by a detailed examination of some of the best 
known myths. 

The Homiletic Monthly (Funk & Wag- 
nalls) is to take a step in advance with the 
first number of the coming year. While re- 
taining all its present features, and devoting 
tothem still more care and space, the de- 
partment devoted to reviews and articles of 
general interest to scholars and ministers is 
to be greatly enlarged. In the January 
number the contributors to this department 
will be Prof. Timothy Dwight, of Yale; 
Prof. James O. Murray, of Princeton; Judge 
Noah Davis, Dr. Daniel Curry, Prof. Wil- 
liam C. Wilkinson, Dr. T. W. Chambers and 
many others. The name of the magazine 
will be changed to the Homéletic Review. 

A critique of Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of 
Asia,’’ by William Cleaver Wilkinson, is 
about to be issued in the ‘Standard Library”’ 
by Funk & Wagnalls. It is to have the title 
“Edwin Arnold, as Poetizer and as Pagan- 
izer,’’? and will be divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the literary merit, the sec- 
ond with the historic merit of Mr. Arnold’s 
poem. 

Col. T W. Higginson is about to sever his 
connection with The Woman’s Journal and 
become a contributor to Harper’s Bazar. 
Colonel Higginson will contribute to the 
columns of the Bazar a series of papers on 





all sorts of topics, under the general heading 
of ‘‘Women and Men.” 

William Black will begin a new serial in 
Harper’s Bazar early next month. It is 
called ‘‘White Heather.’’ The scene is laid 
in the Scottish Highlands, and the principal 
characters introduced are Americans. An- 
other attraction of the new volume of the 
Bazar will be a series of initial letters de- 
signed by Miss Dora Wheeler. They are 
quite large—four will fill a whole page—and 
they are intended for painting rather than 
embroidery. 


Mrs. Jackson (‘‘H. H.’’) has gone to Los 
Angeles for the winter. In the milder cli- 
mate of Southern California she hopes to re- 
gain the strength lost in the tedious confine- 
ment consequent upon her recent severe fall 
at Coiorado Springs. 

There is said to be a large demand in Lon- 
don for Edmund Yates’ recently issued 
‘Recollections and Experiences.”’ 


Scribner & Welford have ready the ‘‘Char- 
acters’’ of Jean de‘la Bruyere, newly ren- 
dered into English by Henry van Laun and 
illustrated with twenty-four etchings. Only 
500 copies of this book were printed, 300 for 
England and 200 for the United States, but 
owing toa fire at the London publisher’s, 
150 copies were destroyed. This, however, 
does not interfere with the edition designed 
for America. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson has just finished, in 
collaboration with Mr. W. E. Henley, a ro- 
mantic play entitled ‘Admiral Guinea.” 
One of the most effective figures in Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure Island” reappears in 
this drama, which will probably be first seen 
on the stage. 

Under the title of ‘‘The New Portfolio,’ 
Dr. Holmes will contribute a series of papers 
in his characteristic style to the next volume 
of the Atlantic. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Pretty Lucy Merwyn. By Mary Lakeman. Pp. 
279. $1.25 Boston: Lee & Shepard. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Young Folks’ Ideas. A Story. By Uncle Law- 
rence. Pp. 243. $2 Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Handbook of Universal Literature. By Anne C. 
Lynch Botta, Pp. 275. $2.00. Boston: Hongh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

Perseverance Island; or, The Robinson Crusoe of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Douglas Frazar. 
Pp. 273. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Vocal and Action-Language. Culture and Ex- 
yression. By E. N. Kirby. Pp. 163. $1.25. 

oston: Lee & Shepard. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Every Day in the Country. By Harrison Weir. 
$1.00. New York: Orange Judge &Co. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Flaxie Growing Up (Flaxie Frizzle Stories). B 
Sophie May. Pp. 202. $0.75. Boston: Lee 
Shepard. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 


hia. 

rhe Cont Things of Life. $2.00. New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen. (Porter & Coates, Phil- 
adelphia.) 

The Seven Ages of Man, From Shakespeare’s 
‘“* As You Like It.” (Illustrated). $8.00. J.B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, . 

Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time. By Edward 
Jewitt Wheeler. Illustrated by Walter Satter- 
lee. Pp. 102. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. A Biog- 
raphy. By Julian Hawthorne. Vols. I. and I. 
Pp. 305-465 . $5.00. Boston: James R. Osgood 
&Co. (J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia). 

Artistic Tableaux, with Picturesque Diagrams 
and Descriptions of Costumes. Text by Jose- 
yhine Pollard. Diagrams by Walter Satterlee. 
1.00. New York : White, Stokes & Allen. (Por- 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Heine’s Book of Songs. Compiled by Sir Thomas 
Martin, K. C. B.. and a A. Bowring, C. B. 
Pp. 244. $1.00. New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A Matter of Taste. A Novel. By George H. 
Picard. Pp. 213. $1.00. New York: hite, 
—" Allen. (Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia. ) 
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Lyra Elegantiarum. By Frederick Locker. Pp. 
360. $2.00. New York: White, Stokes & Al- 
len. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Fifty Soups. By Thomas J. Murray. Pp. 387. 
$0.75. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Chats. By G. Hamlin. Pp. 279. $1.00. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

How the Ends Met. By Susan Anna Brown. Pp. 
64. $0.50. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
(J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Stephen Girard: His Life and Character. By 

enry Atlee Ingram, LL. B. Pp. 185. Phila- 
delphia: E, Stanley Hart. 

German Simplitied. By August Knoflach. Nos. 
1,2and3. New York: A. Knoflach. 
Character Sketches From Dickens, From Origi- 
nal Drawings by Frederick. $7.50. New York: 
Cassell & Co, (David McKay, Philadelphia. ) 

Where Is Heaven? By Hedwig Prohl. (‘The 
Fatherland Series.) Pp. 230. $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Publication Society. 

Mexican Resources and Guide to Mexico. By 
Frederick A. Ober. Pp. —. Price $0.50. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 

Little Folks. A Magazine for the Young. Pp. 
380. $1.25. New York: Cassell & Co. (David 
McKay, Philadelpiiia. ) 

Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little Ones. Pp. 
138. $1.00. New York: Cassell & Co. (David 
McKay, Philadelphia. ) 

Chatterbox, 1884. Pp. 412. $1.25. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
Three Vassar Girls in South America. By Lizzie 
W.Champney. Pp. 239, $1.50. Boston: Estes 

& Lauriat. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Six Girls. A Home Story for Girls. By Fannie 
Belle Irving. Pp. 318. $1.50. Buston: Estes 
& Lauriat. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Zigzag Journeys in Acadia and New France. By 

ezekiah Butterworth. Pp. 320. $1.75. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. (Porter & Coates, Phil- 
adelphia. ) 


ART. 
OPENING OF THE PHILADELPHIA ARTISTS’ 
EXHIBITION. 

The Philadelphia Society of Artists opened 
its sixth annual exhibition with a reception 
at its galleries, 1725 Chestnut street, on 
Tuesday evening. The galleries are well 
filled with one of the best collections the 
Society has ever brought together, and the 
pictures have been hung with much judg- 
ment and good taste. The season has been 
unusually fruitful in exhibitions thus far, and 
the Society has done wisely in postponing a 
little the opening of its own until some of 
those in the other cities have closed. For, 
after, all there is a limit to the amount of art 
work —— in a year, and there is hardly 
enough to supply simultaneous ‘‘exposi- 
tions” in every town in the land, to say 
nothing of the ambition of several cities to 
hold two or three at once. 

At the Society’s exhibition are works of 
, an beauty by Charles Sprague Pearce, 
John La Farge, Miss Sarah Levis, Carroll 
Beckwith, William M. Chase, Frank Moss, 
Robert Arthur, the Misses Greatorex, Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls, Bruce Crane, J. W. Patti- 
son, Harry Bisbing, J. Alden Weir, William 
Lippincott, Thomas b. Craig, Charles Harry 
Eaton, Harry Chase, F. Deb. Richards, W. 
H. Trotter, Miss Fidelia Bridges, William 
H. Cooper, Fred James, George W. May- 
nard, Frederic Juengline, George Wright, 
E. L. Weeks, Milne Ramsey, J. B. Sword, 
F. F. De Crano, Henry Thouvon, Edward 
Ghenet and many others. . 

There has been the usual delay in pre- 
paring the catalogue, and we are unable to 
give any extended notice of the pictures be- 
fore next week. The fact, however, that 
thoroughly representative work is shown 
from those whose names are given here, 
several of whom rarely exhibit anywhere, is 
proof enough that the display is one of ex- 
ceptional interest, and that the efforts of the 
Society are seconded by the best men we 
have. 

The rooms have been made very attrac- 
tive by means of some very artistic arrange- 
ments of bric-a-brac, and ought to attract a 
great many visitors. Let us hope that a 
fair share of those who come to look will re- 
main to buy. 





NOTES. 

In accordance with the suggestion made 
in this column at the close of last season, the 
monthly artists’ receptions will not be re- 
sumed this winter. Experience has shown 
that they are too much of a tax on the time, 
patience and social resources of the painters 
who open their studios, and, what is a more 
serious consideration, regarded as a means 
of promoting interest in art, they fail of ef- 
fect, serving to gratify idle curiosity rather 
than to educate intelligent comprehension 
and cultivate good taste. When the lovers 
of art in this community gain strength 
enough, spirit enough and wisdom enough 
to unite in sustaining an art club, a home, 
headquarters and centre of interest toward 
which all artistic movements will gravitate, 
and by which all artistic endeavors will be 
aided and countenanced, then, and not until 
then, monthly receptions during the winter 
may be properly and profitably resumed. 
The gallery and parlors of the club would 
afford a common ground where all who care 
for art could meet on equal footing, not as 
hosts and guests, but as fellow-meimbers of 
the guild, and whatever work worth seeing 
there might be ready at the moment in the 
studios would inevitably be attracted to the 
club, making an attractive informal exhibi- 
tion of the highest interest and value, both 
to the painter and to the public. This would 
be one of the minor uses of the club, but it 
is reasonably safe to predict that the monthly 
receptions would soon become one of its 
most charming features, and would be ac- 
counted among the leading social events of 
the season. Not to look quite so far into the 
future, it is proper to say that, as the studio 
receptions will not be held this winter, the 
artists generally will appoint certain times 
when they will be at home to their friends 
and the friends of art. The appointments 
will be made for the months of December, 
January and February, and as fast as _an- 
nouncements are made they will be duly 
chronicled in this column. 

Thanksgiving cards have made their ap- 
pearance this season for the first time, so 
far as noted by the trade. Hand-painted 
cards were a feature of the time in Chicago 
last year, but no printed cards have been re- 
ported in the market until now. They are 
said to be in plentiful supply in New Eng- 
land, but are scarce as yet in this vicinity. 
The few designs shown here are fruit-flower 
compositions for the most part chysanthe- 
mums, grapes, grain, grasses, ete., with 
appropriate texts from the Psalms. 

The sketch exhibition is a recent exhibi- 
tion that has been severely attacked by both 
artists and critics as altogether intolerable and 
not to be endured, but none the less the no- 
tion seems to find favor, and threatens to be- 
come an established feature of the art-season. 
“The third annual exhibition of the artists’ 
studies and sketches’’ is announced in New 
York, to be held at the American Art Gal- 
leries, opening December 18th. Contribu- 
tions will be received December 8th and 9th, 
and artists generally are invited to send one 
to three examples of moderate size. 

A portrait of the late Alexander H. 
Stephens, ordered by the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, has this week been com- 
pleted and accepted. The venerable states- 
man is represented as he appeared in his 
later years, seated in his rolling chair, with 
a Congressional bill in his hand. The work 
is from the brush of Mrs. J. M. Gregory,and 
is said to be a good likeness and well painted. 

Attorney-General Brewster has ordered 
for his department in Washington a portrait 
of Judge Charles Devens. Mr. Frederick 
Vinton, of Boston, has the commission, and 
it is said he expects to have the picture in 
place before the holidays. 

The Art Amateur says that Mr. Walters 
is about to make a magnificent gift to the 





city of Baltimore, and at the same time to 
honor the memory of a great artist. The 
following excerpt gives a rare of what 
Mr. Walter proposes: Opposite his house 
in Mount ernon place, and under the 
shadow of the Washington monument, he 
willerect a Barve monument which, will be 
the finest group of open-air sculpture in 
America. In the centre of the square will 
be placed an oblong granite pedestal, sup- 
porting one of Barye’s finest lions, known 
as the “‘Lion Assis.’”? On the two sides of 
the pedestal will be a reproduction of the 
bas-relief lion of Barye which figures in the 
Bastile column, and on the two ends the 
simple inscription, ‘‘ Barye, 1795—1875,’’ be- 
ing the dates of his birth and death. They 
around the pedestal at each corner, four 
groups of Barye—War, Peace, Order and 
Strength—each measuring three feet three 
inches in height and thirty-one and a half 
inches in breadth. The lion costs $2000, and 
each of the four groups $1000, and the whole 
cost of this splendid present to the town of 
Baltimore will be at least $12,000. Mr. Wal- 
ters has a fine collection of Barye’s works, 
which is to be increased by bronze casts from 
the models of ‘‘two young men represent- 
ing rivers’’ from the facade of the Louvre 
over the triple archway leading into the 
Cour du Carrousel. These bronze casts will 
be thirty-six inches in length and twenty- 
five inches high. Itis said that the figures 
have been reproduced in bronze but once be- 
force. Mr. Walters intends to add a Barye 
room to his noble galleries. 

There have been many contradictory re- 
ports regarding Mr. George I. Seney’s collec- 
tion of paintings. The connoisseur who 
would probably take charge of the sale if 
one were to be held has within a few weeks 
denied any econo 4 of an intended sale. 
On the other hand, 7he Art Amateur states 
from ‘‘credible information ”’ that the Seney 
collection is to be sold at auction, and that 
the sale will be held in January. The writer 
adds: ‘‘The pictures were accepted as as- 
sets by Mr. Seney’s creditors at a valuation 
of $350,000, which, it is thought, is fully 
$100,000 more than they will bring. * * 
When it is considered that the present sea- 
son is by no means propitious for picture 
sales, one need not be surprised if the shrink- 
age on the valuation should prove to be 
even greater.”’ 

The December number of the Magazine 
of Art is of unusual excellence in respect 
both of letter press and of illustrations. 
The etching forthe month is an admirable 
reproduction of R. W. Macbeth’s picture of 
a young woman at the breakfast table open- 
ing the morning paper, entitled, ‘‘Here It 
Is;’’ the suggestion being thata bride on 
her wedding journey has received from home 
the Chronicle or News containing the mar- 
riage notice. The delineation is by the art- 
ist himself, and is therefore in some sense 
a replica of his picture. The illustrated ar- 
ticles are numerous and interesting, the 
most noticeable being a paper on ‘‘ The 
New Forest,’’ by Millicent G. Fawcett; ‘A 
Painter of Peasants,’ namely, Benjamin 
Vautier, by Helen Zimern; ‘“‘Some Japa- 
nese Bogies,” by A. Lang; ‘“ Hatfield 
House,”’ by J. Pendrick-Broadhurst. ‘‘ The 
Greek Myths in Art,” by Jane E. Harrison ; 
and an account of Hogarth’s work as a 
portrait-painter, by Austin Dobson. 


The Pennsylvania School of Industrial 
Art, connected with the Museum at Memo- 
rial Hall, in Fairmount Park, is now perma- 
nently located in the fine large house No. 
1336 Spring Garden street, purchased for 
the purpose by the trustees. With the in- 
creased facilities thus furnished, the school 
is making earnest efforts to extend its work 
in the direction which it is designed to fol- 
low, @. ¢., of art applied to the industries. 
One of the results of these efforts is the es- 
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tablishment of a department of practical 
design for textiles, on the model of the Low- 
ell School of Practical Design in Boston, 
with day as well as evening classes, and all 
the appurtenances of looms, ete., to enable 
the students to acquire the technical knowl- 
edge without which no designer can work to 
advantage. An evening class in wood carv- 
ing has also been added, while the work in 
oil painting, which never amounted to 
much, and cannot amount to much ina 
school of this kind, has been thrown over- 
board. There are at present 114 pupils in 
the school. The faculty consists of L. W. 
Miller, principal ; William A. Mason, Miss 
Florence M. Knowles, Howard F. Stratton, 
Paul Rosenzwey, Joseph Celleskey and 
William Holgate, instructors, and Horace F. 
Jayne, M. D., lecturer on anatomy. 


‘DRIFT. 
Far from the loud sea beaches, 
Where he goes fishing and crying, 
Here in the inland garden, 
Why is the sea-gull flying? 


Here are no fish to dive for; 
Here is the corn and lea; 

Here are the green trees rustling 
Hie away home to the sea. 


Fresh is the river water, 
And guiet among the rushes; 
This is no home for the sea-gull, 
But for the rooks and thrushes. 


Pity the bird that has wandered! 
Pity the sailor ashore! 

Hurry him home to the ocean, 
Let him come here no more! 


High on the sea cliff’s ledges, 
The white gulls are trooping and crying, 
Here among rooks and roses, 
Why is the sea-gull fying? 
—Robert L, Stevenson in the Magazine of Art for 
December. 
*% 

Concerning dueling in Paris, the London 
World says: Dueling plays alarger role than 
ever in the agreeable masquerade of Parisian 
life. Never has the papier been in greater 
honor. In the public schools boys are taught 
howto handle it; you see a fencing master’s 
sign hung out in every street; in the modern 
mansions of the bigwigs of finance a salle 
ad armes is considered as necessary as a bath 
room; on Tuesdays and Sundays during the 
season there is an assault-at-arms at the 


Elysee Palace, under the benevolent 
atronage of the President of the 
Republic. “L’epee, cette ancienne 


aristocratic se democratise,’’ as [ heard 
a blue-blooded royalist exclaim with regret 
the other day. Andas long as dueling is 
obligatory in the army, and as long as all 
Frenchmen are soldiers, it is not likely that 
the duel will goout of fashion. The curious 
thing is that even the defenders of dueling 
admit the absurdity of the practice, and you 
will not find a single modern treatise on the 
sword which does not begin by talking about 
dueling as a ‘‘necessary evil,” as a “fatal 
prejudice” or a “relic of barbarism,” a ‘‘de- 
plorable institution,” ete. The avowed ob- 
ject of the modern fencing master is toteach, 
not how to kill, but how not to be killed; he 
isa humane person, who has elevated to the 
rank of an art the knack of giving a 
pin-scratch with a broadsword. The 
French themselves are perfectly con- 
scious of the silliness of dueling. The 
other day M. Guy de Maupassant put the 
matter very plainly. Dueling he admits to 
be a “stupid necessity imposed by human 
silliness,’ and comprehensible only in the 
very gravest cases of insult and hatred. “To 
fight with a man because one is not of his 
opinion, or because sharp words have been 
exchanged, is silly enough; but to go out, 
sur le pre, as the phrase runs, without anger 





and without desire of vengeance, simply to 
satisfy an antique prejudice, and with a 
wish to make a hole in your adversary’s skin 
and with a real fear of killing him—on the 
contrary, with the formal intention—an in- 
tention shared by the seconds—that the com- 
bat shall be mild, inoffensive, correct—this 
passes all the limits of authorized foolish- 
ness.”’ 

Now, this is precisely the kind of duel 
which took place on Friday in the Bois de 
Verrieres, near Paris, between M. Henri 
Rochefort and Commander Fournier, the 
author of the famous Tonkin treaty which 
the Chinese have been falsifying. M. Four- 
nier wrote a letter to the Journal des De- 
bats relative to the remarks of the news- 
papers on this treaty, and Rochefort criti- 
cised this letter smartly and cruelly in ZL’ [n- 
transigeant. The commander demanded 
explanations; M. Rochefort refused, and 
a meeting was arranged. The adver- 
saries fought with rapiers, and wounded 
each other almost simultaneously. M. 
Rochefort’s wound was in the neck, the 
commander’s between the ribs. The com- 
bat was then stopped by the seconds and the 
adversaries shook hands, M. Rochefort say- 
ing to commander Fournier, ‘It is neither 
the man nor the naval officer that I attacked 
in your person, but only the functionary of 
M. Ferry. In French politics, as in French 
journalism, lethal weapons have to be recog- 
nized as the auxiliaries of the tribune and 
of the pen. Even Gambetta was obliged to 
fight a duel; and now, more than ever, a 
duel has come to be the almost obligatory 
termination of literary and political pole- 
mics. 

*,* 

There have been two important changes 
in the drug business within the past few 
years. In the first place, the scope of the 
drug store has been enlarged. In old times 
the term ‘‘drug store’ indicated an _ estab- 
lishment where simply drugs were kept. 
Now you can go to many drug stores and 
purchase cigars, tobacco, canes, umbrellas, 
tea, coffee, stationery, confectionery and 
many kinds of fancy articles. Some 
say that druggists have been forced 
into selling these goods on _ account 
of the competition they have had to con- 
tend against in the sale of patent medicines by 
dry goods establishments and book stores, 
and because some of their own number seil 
the patent, or proprietary, medicines below 
the regular market price. There is much 
truth in this statement, but I think there is 
another reason to account for the practice, 
and that is the increased rate of rent. In 
former times the item of rent was not 
so great as it is now, and _ the drug- 
gist could make a good living by confining 
himself to drugs proper. Now the expense 
for rent is a matter for serious financial con- 
sideration. It is true that the business yields 
a large percentage of profit, but the total sales 
are comparatively small. At one time, when 
the calling was confined fo its legitimate 
sphere,the profit was fifty percent. Now the 
average rate of profit is — twenty-five 
or thirty per cent.—St. Nicholas for Novem- 
ber. 

* 

A letter from Boulogne to the London Times 
says: The inhabitants of the small towns and 
outlying districts in the Ariege and Aude 
departments, bordering on the Spanish fron- 
tier, have for some time past been the prey 
of a man named Campilla, who has destroyed 
life and property on numerous occasions. 
He has hitherte »affled every attempt made 
to secure him by the gendarmerie and bands 
of armed peasants. Not a day passes but 
some fresh ravages take place. The brig- 
and is most daring, and is reported to be a 
good marksman. He has stated that he 
earries sixty cartridges, which he will make 
use of against his assailants, reserving the 





last for himself when flight would be useless. 
While the population of Ax were absent 
from their town recently looking for him, 
Campilla proceeded to affix a notice on the 
Post-office, which is situated opposite the 
gendarmerie station, stating that he would 
burn the place. Shortly afterward destruc- 
tive fires broke out simultaneously in several 
houses on the the market square, which were 
burneddown. The diligence carrying the 
mail that night had a narrowescape. Ile at- 
tempted to stop the horses, but the driver 
had the presence of mind to whip them up 
and so eluded the assailant. 
+ * 

A question that is being seriously dis- 
cussed in England is: ‘Should women ride 
like men?”? The London Lancet replies as 
follows: ‘Perhaps it would be well to leave 
the determination of the question to those 
whom it principally concerns. We fancy they 
have no wish to change the custom. Asa 
matter of fact, although it may not appear 
to be the case, the seat which a woman en- 
joys on a side sadd eis fully as secure, and 
not nearly as irksome, as that which a man 
has to maintain, unless he simply bal- 
ances himself, and does not grip the 
side of his horse either with the 
knee or the side of the leg. It 
is curious to note the different ways in 
which the legs of men who pass much time 
in the saddle are affected. Riding with a 
straight leg and long stirrup almost invari- 
ably produces what are popularly called 
knocked-knees. Nearly all the mounted 
soldiers of the British army suffer from this 
deformity, and any one who takes the 
trouble to notice the men of the Life 
Guard and_ Blues walking, may 
satisfy himself. On the other hard, 
riding with a short stirrup produces bowed 
legs. Jockeys, grooms and most hunt- 
ing men who ride frequently, are more or 
less bow-legged. The long stirrup rider 
grips his horse with the knee, while the 
short stirrup rider grips him with the inner 
side of the leg below the knee. The differ- 
ence of action explains the difference of re- 
sult. No deformity necessarily follows the 
use of the side saddle if the precaution be 
taken with growing girls to change sides on 
alternate days, riding on the left side one 
day and the right on the next. The pur- 
pose of this change is to counteract the ten- 
ge to lean over to the side opposite that 
on which the leg is swung.” 


A company in New Jersey is making pa- 
per counterpanes and pillow shams. Num- 
ber one manilla paper is used, two large 
sheets being held together by small twine at 
intervals of three or four inches, gummed so 
as to stick the sheets together where the 
twine lies. The twine strengthens the 
paper. The margin of the counter- 
pane has a hem, in which is more 
of the twine to keep it from tearing. Beau- 
tiful designs are printed on the upper sur- 
face of the counterpane and _ pillow-shams, 
which make a very neat appearance. When 
they become wrinkled they can be made 
smooth by hot flat-irons. They retail at 75 
cents a set. The counterpane can be left on 
the bed when it is occupied if so desired, 
and in cold weather it will be found a very 
neat and warm article of bed-clothing, since 
the paper will prevent the escape ot heat 
about as well as a woolen blanket. 





EXPOSURE TO DRAFTS WHEN HEATED, AND SUD- 
den changes in the temperature of the atmosphere 
are prolific sources of severe Colds from which 
many cases of Inflammation of the Lungs. Pleurisy, 
Asthma, and other Pulmonary Affections are de- 
veloped. Should you unfortunately contract a 
Cold, resort at once to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a 
remedy that will not only promptly cure Coughs 
and Colds, but will relieve and strengthen the Pul- 
monary and Bronchial Organs, and remove all 
dangerous symptoms. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS, 





COMMENCING DECEMBER I, 1884. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Milan Grand Ital- 
ian Opera Co., Italian Opera Season. 


CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
Agnes Booth’s Company, “ The Wages of 
Sin.” 


CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE.—Ro- 
land Reed, in “ Cheek.” 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE—W. J. 
Scanlan, (Author of “ Peek-a-Boo”), 
“The Irish Minstrel,” and “Friend and Foe.” 


HAVERLY’S BROAD ST. THEATRE.— 
McCaull’s Opera Comique Co., “ Beggar 
Student.” 


ARCH STREET THEATRE.—One week 
only of Joseph Jefferson. 


NEW ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
People’s Comedy Company, in “Our Boys.” 


NATIONAL THEATRE.—H. T. Chanfrau, 
in “ Kit.” 


CARNCROSS’ ELEVENTH ST. OPERA 
House.—Minstrels. Brilliant Musical and 
Mirthful Gems. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—5s5th Annual 
Exhibition Germania Orchestra Concerts, 
every Thursday afternoon. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


S. & T. Child 
W atches. 


Key and Stem Winders for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Boys’ Wear. 

In Ladies’ American Key Winders we have the lar- 
gest assortmentin the city. Prices in solid gold, $22 
to $59 for key wind, and ¢27 to $90 for stem 
wind. 

Gentlemen’s American Key Winders, solid gold, 
$25 to$100. Stem wind, $28 to $120, according to 
the quality, weight and finish of the case and the grade 
of the movement. 

Three-ounce Silver Case American Key Wind, $10 
to $40. Stem Wind, $12.50 to $47. 

Watches or other goods for Christmas Presents se- 
lected now will be reserved; occasional part payments 
may be made if desired. 


S. & T. Child, 


824 N. Second St., above Brown. 





OPEN EVENINGS, ESTABLISHED 1810. 





THE FID LITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of *hiladelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every des- 
criptien, parsing BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 

EWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP- 

NG on SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper vaults 
for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults provided 
for safe-renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON IN- 
TEREST. 


INCOMECOLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The acts Company as EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Stephen é Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
George F. Ty ler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry C. Gibso.., yee Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316,318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of every “description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

arn. C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
OHN BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN J JAY GILROY, Secretary 
ICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrecrors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wu. J. Howard, 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 


J. Dickinson Sergeant. 





Tue American FIRE 
InsuRANCE Co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, ... . . $40C,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all 

other claims, . . . . 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, - « 551,548 96 





‘Total Assets, January Ist, 1884, 


$1,804,519.21. 





DIRECTORS: 


T.H. MONTGOMERY, a af a 
OHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORR 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
‘HOMAS R, MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, resident. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NORTH: AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1794. 


Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - = $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, rst January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 


Charles Platt, 
Charles H. Rogers, 


George L. Harrison, 


Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, John Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A, Griscom, ohn A. Brown 
William Brockie, ward S. Buckley, 


Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 
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DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 
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MERCHANTS AND 
IMPORTERS. 


Darlington, 
Runk 


& Co. 


Hosiery, Underwear and 
Gloves for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Best Value. The Lowest Price. 





General Dry Goods for 
sae Wear, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAMBaARKER, President. 
Wo. Wuarton, Jr., Superintendent. 
Wharton Barker, "Treasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


WHARTON Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 








Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 


TH use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
main track, thus making travel absolutely safe 
- accidents from misplaced switches, and insurin 
and tack. saving in wear and tear of rolling stoc 
trac 
The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard 
on such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New "York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central 
Pacific Railroad, etc. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


| MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 
preparation of the kind in the market. Unlike other 

extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 
few minutes. 
Wm. M. Shoemaker, 
Proprietor. 














Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 
writing ? 
Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 
Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 
the pen. 
IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 





64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. Correspondence solicited. 


Wyckoff, § Seamans & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


4715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR RENT. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 


Large and very desirable room, second- 
story, No. 1018 Chestnut Street, recently 





occupied as editorial office of THE AMERI- 
CAN. Access very good, through wide and 


Burtpine Co., 











elegant hall-way. North light. Possess- 
PHILADELPHIA. ion immediately. Apply 719 Chestnut 
WASHINGTON HOTEL Street, to H. M. JENKINS. 
Cc. B. CREAMER, MANAGER. ; AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
CHESTNUT ST. ABOVE SEVENTH, J STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
PHILADELPHIA. Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 


39 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


Office Clerks : 
Elvin Thomas. 





Henry Krogman, J. E. Burchinell, Copy of advertisements for THE 


AMERICAN, should be in hand Thurs- 
day, 6 A. M., to insure insertion. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, 
according to location of rooms. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANGE AND 7RUST COS. 


RAILROADS. 





The Most Desirable 
Overcoats. 


In making up our Overcoats we 
always strive to avoid making them 
heavy and yet secure the warmth. 
The old heavy, clumsy Beaver stiff- 
ened-up Overcoat is replaced by the 
light, soft Elysian stylish Overcoat 
of to-day. 

Come in and look through our 
Overcoat stock, Even though you 
be sensitive and particular, you may 
find many things that delight the 
most exclusive. Our stock at pre- 
sent is superabundant. 


Joun WanamakER & Co., 
The ‘Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








FINANCIAL. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and 
transact a general Banking 
and Brokerage Business. 











21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S.E. Cor. of 
Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register 
and Almanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di- 
rections for culture, in English and German, free to all 
applicants. 





THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, . . . ae - $1,000, 
ASSETS, ° $14,583,444.83. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on 
demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered 
by law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIT- 
TEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, &c., for the faithful 
performance of which its capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

JOSEPH ASHKROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer, 
DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. |Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila.) Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. | Frederic Collins, Phila, 

—- H. Morris, Phila.| Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila, | Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 

William Hacker, Phila. |J. M. Albertson, Norristown, 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 
CAPITAL, $450,000, SuRPLus, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wiitiam P. Huston, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUG- 
GESTED BY PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





we OTTO 


\, c\ Gas Engine. 


y Over 10,000 in use. 





Working without 
eS” — boiler, steam, coal, 
she eiila, |... ashes or attendance. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Phila. 
Barnch Office, - ~ -214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency,- - - - + - + 47 Dey Street, New York, 





SHORTEST 


To New York AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 
MAY 1th, 1884, 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling RunninG 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 


New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30. 9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15. 3.45, 
5.40, 6045 P. M., $12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 

oo P. M. 

‘ Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midmght. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.0 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDA Y—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M.,f12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 

P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 
11.15 A.M. 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., f12.00, mid- 
night. 

UNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., t12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New York. 

{Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, $5.10, 8.20, $9.00 
10.30 A. M., 31.00, 23.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 

i aoe 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 


@Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
. = DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 


Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 
and at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 

General Manager. G. P.& T. A., Phila. 





— THE —— 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Between the North and East, South and 
Southwest. 

A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Un- 
surpassed THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
and Perfect Transportation Facilities, traversing the 
most prosperous sections ot the Southern States, upon 
railways of Uniform Excellence, Superior Equipment 
and Common Management, uniting New York, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all points South and Southwest upon lines 
of common interest. . 

Aiong this route, or most accessible thereby, are 
health resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical 
beauty and scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray ; the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm 
Springs of North Carolina, and the unrivalled scene 
of Western North Carolina; Asheville and the Frenc’ 
Broad; the charming resortsof East Tennessee; the 
renowned winter tourist points of South Georgia and 
Florida ; with a reorganized and recreated hotel service 
en route: 


THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE 
HOTEL, THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a 
Southern traveller’s progress. Indueseason, Excursion 
Rates, Tickets and arrangements to all the wonderful 
resorts along the line will be perfected, adapted to the 
tastes and means of all classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, ‘Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car 
Reservations, and all information, inquire at all Penn- 
sylvania_ Raiiroad or other leading Railway Ticket 
Offices, North and East, or at the Eastern Offices of this 
line ; —104 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 
Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS.; 303 Broadway, 
NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 
157 West Baltimore Street, and Western Maryland 
Railroad, BALTIM: RE; Cumberland Valley ‘Rail- 
road, HARRISBURG, PA.: Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA, 
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